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Two New brews 


“3 


That merit and receive 


popular approval. 

Po\e Blan | 

> x —“the American Porter.” 

—in pint bottles, more mild and refreshing than the best 


English brands of Porter, Stout and ’alf and ’alf. 


The Anheuser-Busch Dark 


—a special German brew that is mellow, nutritious and 
palatable beyond any Dark beer previously placed on 


the market. 
Made only by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Brewers of the Famous Original Budweiser, Faust, 
Michelob, Anheuser Standard, Pale Lager, 
Export Pale and Exquisite. 
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A WORD ABOUT 


© Frick Crushed Coke 


It is cleaner than Hard Coal, holds fire over 





night without any trouble, but makes a quick 
heat in the morning. It burns down to a fine 
ash, leaving no clinker. 

A ton of Frick Coke goes as far as a ton of 
Hard Coal, hence is more economical, as the 


price is only $6.25 per ton delivered. 


Logwood, DeCamp & Co., 


Sole Agents in St. Louis, 
Frick Crushed Connellsville Coke, 
Cross Creek Lehigh Hard Coal. 
Offices; 712-721 Union Trust Building. 


Telephones } BELL, MAIN 396. 
/ KINLOCH, B 50. 
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Copyright by W. J. Baer. 


OF 


W. J. BAER’S CHARMING MINIATURE 


Printed in Sepia . . . . $1.00 


In Color 
Size 4x 6 inches 
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Noonan & Kocian 
617 Locust Street, St. Louis Sole Agents. 
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To the South. 
Gh 


ITH the Autumn months, the tide of travel 
put off their starting until the approach of cooler 


AN 


sets southward. Many who contemplate 


journeys to Texas, the Southwest and Mexico, 
weather. Therefore, it is not out of line to sug- 
gest the merits of a trip through the Ozarks en 
route to any of the above localities. The air and 
scenery are superb, and can be enjoyed to the full 


from the library observation cars operated via the 


RIO NOK HOOK 


TICKET OFFICE 


EIGHTH anbd OLIVE STREETS. 
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A STORY-SATIRE. 





who enjoyed the anonymous serial that ran 

through the MIRROR this summer, the publisher 
of this paper will issue shortly an attractive edition of that 
remarkable novel, 


“THE IMITATOR.” 


Needless to say that the workmanship in the book- 
making will be of the best and up to the superior quality of 
the story satire itself. The author chooses to remain 
anonymous. , 


A CCEDING to the wishes of a number of persons 


Ft SF 
THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS. 





September number of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS 
devoted to “W1LLIAM MCKINLEY.” Copies thereof 
have been mailed at the request of readers to all parts of 
the civilized world. The edition was, fortunately, some what 
larger than usual, and orders can still be filled. 
For October the MIRROR PAMPHLET will be devoted to 
“THE DREAMERS OF JEWRY.” The essay is one in which 
the editor of the MIRROR considers the most noted of the 


fie has been an unprecedented sale of the 


books of Mr. Israel Zangwill, as giving that author’s atti- 
tude towards the ideals of Judaism. 

The MIRROR PAMPHLETS are issued monthly. The 
subscription for twelve numbers is 50 cents. They are 
sold at this office, or by any branch of the American News 
Company, at 5 cents per copy. 
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AT MONTICELLO. 





BY W. M. R. 





with about two hundred and sixty members of the 

Jefferson Club, of St. Louis, last Thursday evening, 
returning Monday morning. Thetrip has been described 
by the Globe-Democrat and Star, of St. Louis, as a jag ora 
jamboree of Indians.” It was as orderly, decent, quiet an 
excursion as I have ever seen. It wasnotadrunk. There 
was a plenitude of refreshments and the party was not 
ascetic, but there was not a drunk on board, not a quarrel, 
not a disagreeable or noisy iacident. There was abundant 
good fellowship, lots of democratic minglement, but the 
pilgrimage was as respectable in every way as any excur- 
sion party that ever left any city for any place. The crowd 
bore with exemplary patience some discomfort and disap- 
pointment, and acted like gentlemen at all times. Somuch 
for the slurs of local papers that hadn’t the public spirit to 
send a reporter on the trip. 

The pilgrimage, in my opinion, was an important event. 
It was a unique idea, that of President Hawes, to dedicate 
and unveil a monument of Missouri granite at the home, 
and tomb of a founder of this Nation, a father of a party, 
the author of the Declaration, the author of the statute of 
religious liberty, the father of the University of Virginia, 
the abolitionist of the law of entail and primogeniture, the 
first American advocate of the abolition of slavery, the 
philosopher, linguist, scientist and the man who trusted 
the common people. I,.personally, incline rather more to 
Hamiltonism than to Jeffersonism, as favoring practicality 
rather thantheory, butthere is no disputing the magnifi- 
cent attainments of Thomas Jefferson, his splendid 
character, his exemplification of the best there is in our 
common humanity. It is well to honor famous Americans, 
to keep their deeds and qualities in the public mind, to 
pay public reverence to beautiful and strong character. 
It would have been well for the St. Louis papers to have 
treated the pilgrimage with more dignity, to have given 
more space tothe ceremonies at Monticello, to have realized 
even if faintly, that here in St. Louis had started a fine custom 
which could only work for the benefit of public life and 
the improvement of political ideals. If such a pilgrimage had 
left Chicago no Chicago paper would have ignored it or 
sneered at it. It would have been fairly chronicled, if for 
no other reason than that it advertised the town. The As- 
sociated Press would have given it space in thousands of 
newspapers, but St. Louis’ members of the Associated 
Press have no influence that can make that corporation pay 
any decent attention to anything that emanates from this 
city. Even the Republic did not print the full details of an 
event that had significance to Democrats everywhere. The 
papers that sneered at the St. Louis Democrats who under- 
took the pilgrimage simply sneered at a manifestation of 
patriotism and placed themselves beneath contempt. The 
pilgrimage was worth while. It was a graceful manifesta- 
tion of a spirit that no American can condemn. It was 
something that St. Louis should have been proud of and 
that the whole country should have been made familiar 
with. 

It is not in accordance with the MIRROR’s functions to 
give a report of the proceedings at Monticello, as beautifu 
a spot as is to be found in this country, a place that seems 
somehow to have instilled in Jefferson not a little of its 
own stateliness of beauty. Mr. Jefferson Levy, who at 
present holds the mountain shrine in trust for his country- 
men, welcomed the visitors graciously and with effective 


| WENT to Monticello, the tomb of Thomas Jefferson, 


hospitality. General Fitzhugh Lee, who won distinction in 
Cuba, and General Duke spoke eloquently for the Old 
Dominion, and spoke with especial effect in that their 
utterances breathed no trace of the old sectionalism. Con- 
gressman Benton, Cleveland’s erstwhile sacrifice for “per- 
nicious activity,” uttered an address of marvelous succinct- 
ness and epigrammatic force. Congressman Cochran spoke 
strongly and restrainedly. Ex-Governor Stone, of Missouri 
delivered an address that was significant in its strongly pre- 
sented approval of those declarations of Jefferson which, in 
his day, were denounced as demagogic and anarchic. Mr. 
President Hawes of the Jefferson Club spoke from the 
piazza of the Jefferson Mansion, in which his great 
grandfather, Jefferson’s friend and counselor, had died and 
within a few yards of his ancestor’s tomb in the same en- 
closure that contains Jefferson’s monument. Mr. Henning 
W. Prentiss spoke at the unveiling and Mr. Frank M. Estes 
spoke with rich effect of the University of Virginia. The 
tone of the affair was exalted. The spirit of the occasion 
was voiced with dignity, and the sentiments uttered on that 
consecrated ground thrilled anyone who had asoul or a 
heart or an honest admiration or aspiration for his country. 
The speeches, perhaps, may have too nearly defied Mr. Jef- 
ferson; that was inevitable, but they brought home some 
truths that even Hamiltonians, like myself, can not fail to 
recognize as being necessary checks and fundamental safe- 
guards against too much government and against tendencies 
to forget that the source of authority is in the people. In 
the evening, on Saturday, Mayor Wells of St. Louis spoke 
at a banquet and spoke, as Jefferson spoke, for honesty, 
for efficiency, for fitness, for reverence for the Constitution 
as the sole requirements to be asked of public servants. 
He spoke thus tothe “Indians,” the “gang,” the “pluggers,” 
so called, and no St. Louis paper published his firm declara- 
tion for an honest municipal administration in every detail. 
Mayor James A. Reed of Kansas City made a speech for 
Missouri that was a veritable storm of eloquence. It was a 
more resonant, picturesque, poetical utterance than Champ 
Clark’s famous Tammany address on “Imperial Missouri.” 
Mr. Joseph W. Folk, Circuit Attorney of St. Louis, 
Mr. C. H. Fauntleroy, Congressman Lloyd, Dr. J. H. 
Simon, Rev. Father Furlong, of New Madrid, and others 
delivered addresses that were noted for their happy 
pertinence to the occasion, while addresses by the head of 
the faculty of the University of Virginia and by Professor 
Thornton, of the same institution were of notable import, 
especially the latter. The celebration of Jefferson and 
Democracy was enthusiastic to the last degree, in every 
speech, and each culminated with an effective presentation 
of the significance of the forthcoming World’s Fair here. 
In this respect the men who made up the Jefferson Club 
pilgrimage were doing something for the city that should 
have been approved and applauded rather than sneered at 
and ridiculed. The pilgrimage was not only good and high- 
class partisanism, but was genuine patriotism. It was a 
virile evidence that Democracy was not moribund. It was 
a most pointed harking back to the first principles of 
the old party, a return to the fount of pure Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine, after following strange gods and 
drinking strange and bitter waters. Mr. David Ben- 
nett Hill recognized the significance of the event and 
wrote an interesting letter, which Mr. Hawes read from 
the steps of Monticello, in which he, too, advocated an 
adherence to the true faith and, by remote inference, 
indicated that this adherence meant a certain amount of 
repudiation of a faith that had newly masqueraded as the 
true one. Mr. Hawes boldly declared from the steps of 
the Jefferson mansion that the party principles and progress 
should not longer be _ strangled by persistence 
in insistence upon an arbitrary financial ratio, and 
that the Jeffersonian principles should not longer 
be obscured or perverted by weird fads. Mr. Hawes’ 
remarks were a repudiation of the Man from Nebraska as 
plain as it could well be made without needless offense. It 
was significant to my mind, too, that in all the speeches 
that were made either at Monticello or Charlottesville the 
name of the Man from Nebraska was not openly and 
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boldly mentioned and not even hinted at. There was no 
mention of anything that smacked of the “ism” that came 
into vogue as Democracy in 1896, except ex-Governor 
Stone’s approval of Jefferson’s alleged demagogy and 
anarchy in speaking of corporations and courts and usurp- 
ing officials, but the ex-Governor’s allusions were so cautious 
as to be scarcely noticeable. 

The nominee of the Democratic party in 1896 and 1900 
was not mentioned or hinted at. No letter was read from 
him. He was not invited to go on the pilgrimage. It 
seemed as if he had been ignored from some conviction or 
feeling that his mention or his prescence or his identification 
in any way with the proceedings at Jefferson’s tomb would 
have been a sacrilege. This incident of the pilgrimage 
alone should have made the event a matter of importance to 
the whole country. The antipathy to the Man from Ne- 
braska could not possibly have been more signally asserted. 
The rally around Jefferson’s tomb of nearly three hundred 
Democrats from the fourth city and the fifth State in the 
Union without reference to the Orator, and the absence of 
any allusion by the speakers for Virginia to the “leader” of 
the party, marked the incident as one that savored strongly 
of “reorganization” tendencies. In the entire time I 
mingled with the party, I never heard the Man from 
Nebraska mentioned but once, and that was as we were 
nearing St. Louison the return trip. Someone said: “By 
the way, why wasn’t ‘Crown-of-Thorns-and-Cross-of-Gold” 
mentioned? Wasn’t he invited?” Andthen fell a silence. 

The ignoring of the editor of the Commoner could hardly 
have been a unanimous accident. It was evidently de- 
liberately intended. 


As a guest of the good fellows of the Jefferson Club it 
might seem ill becoming in me to say anything critical of 
my Losts. Intruth there was nothing much to criticize. 
The only criticism I had to make I made as the last speaker 
at the banquet and that consisted chiefly in proposing that 
we drink to the President of the United States. The event, 
I thought, was National. As such there should have been 
formal recognition of the President on the list of toasts. It 
was only an oversight of course, upon the part of the 
pleasant toast-master, Mr. John H. Boogher, but it seemed, 
to a qualified Hamiltonian, like myself, a rather too intense 
partisanism to close the banquet without reference to the 
present head of the government which Jefferson helped to 
establish. It was more Jeffersonian than Jefferson himself 
would have been. 


I want to say again a word of defense of the pilgrimage 
against the slurs of some St. Louis papers upon the Jef- 
ferson Club pilgrims. These “jamnoree” men, while in 
Charlottesville, instead of “painting the town red” or getting 
“polluted,” forthe most part, put in their time inspecting the 
buildings and the grounds of the University of Virginia or 
in witnessing a football game between the teams of that 
University and the “dummies” from Gallaudet college. I 
have never traveled in a company of the same general sort 
in which I heard better conversation, in which I saw less 
abandonment to license, in which I felt more strongly the 
influence of noble principles and gathered more of a con- 
viction that the heart of the people is all right and beats 
truly for good things and good men. I believe I am better 
for the journey and its associations, from those with the ex- 
Governor of the State and the four Catholic clergymen in 
the party, down to the ward committe-man and the police- 
man and the fireman and the alleged ballot-box stuffer and 
Nesbitzer scorned of the Globe-Democrat and Star. I be- 
lieve that the pilgrimage has done something of National 
import as indicating the drift of a great party towards its 
older and saner ideals. I think that the event has been of 
some benefit to the World’s Fair project and New St. Louis 
and of much value to the strengthening of the City Ad- 
ministration in its struggle against the forces of boodle and 
official spoils. Iam sure that all the daily papers of St. 
Louis made a mistake in refusing to give the event adequate 
notice and dignified discussion rather than skimped gossipy 
telegram and belittling editorial squibs. I don’t believe in 
the Jefferson Club wholly, nor in the impeccability of the 
gentlemen who spoke for it, but, as it manifested itself on 
the occasion on which I had best opportunity to judge it, I 
think better of its spirit and conduct, of its National and 
local patriotism, of its liberality and good sense than I do 
of the “molders of public opinion” who ignored a praise- 
worthy, notable performance or are still throwing pa 
ticularly fecal mud at the participants in the perform- 
ance. 
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A SCORCHMENT OF LAWYERS. 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 


The first thing we do, let’s kill all the lawyers. 
—Henry VI, Part Il, Act IV, Scene Ll. 


Woe unto you lawyers! for ye lade men with burdens grievous 
to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of 
your fingers. 

Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye have taken away the key of 
knowledge: ye entered not in yourselves, and them that were 
entering in ye hindered, 

St. Luke, 1X Chapler, verses 46 and §2. 
y 

N mousing over Mary Cowden Clarke’s Concordance of 

| Shakespeare, I find that the man who so successfully 

ran the Globe Theatre had small use for attorneys. 
He refers to lawyers just eleven times, and seems to hold 
that to take atainted plea and season it with gracious 
speech, so as to obscure the show of evil; to set decrees at 
naught; pluck down justice; trip the course of law, and 
blunt the sword that guards the peace and person—these 
things are the work and occupation of lawyers. 

To put it more briefly, Shakespeare regards a lawyer as 
one whose business it is to show people how to evade the 
law. 

The only lawyer that Shakespeare speaks well of is 
Portia. And then, as if to take it all back, he allows this 
woman-attorney to deal in subterfuge, evasion and quillets 
that are pure quibble. Shylock is the peer in point of 
dignity and worth of anybody in the court room. The 
gang that got him in tow, robbed him of every ducat that 
he possessed, and kicked him penniless into the street. 

They borrowed money from him and then found an 
excuse for not paying it. Not only did they fail to return 
Shylock the money they had borrowed, but they resurrected 
a Blue Law for the occasion, confiscated all of his pro- 
perty, giving half to the man who was owing him and half 
to the state. The original loan was for the benefit of 
Bassanito, so he could marry Fortia. This act one might 
imagine would have touched the woman’s heart, but no— 
she wanted all the money Shylock had. And how much of 
the final swag went to Portia, Shakespeare does not say—he 
lets us imagine. 

The stealing of the Broadway Franchise or the lifting 
of the Missouri Pacific wasn’t in it a minute with this deal. 

See Irving in his latest conception of the Merchant of 
Venice and your heart will be wrung with pity for this poor 
old man that roguery and law have so entrapped. The 
rascals who offered him twice his bond never intended to 
pay himasingle centesimo. They first openly insulted 
him upon the public street, called him cut-throat, dog, 
voided their rheum upon his beard, and spit upon his 
Jewish gaberdine. Then, having cajoled him into making 
the loan, they abducted his daughter, rifled his strong box 
and even carried away the wedding ring which, in his youth, 
he had given to his beloved Leah, now dead. They taunted 
and goaded the poor man into a frenzy of hate. Nothing 
better reveals the truth that geese goin flocks than the 
commonly accepted opinion that Shylock stands for greed. 
Rather is it Portia who symbols greed,—Shylock stands for 
pride of race, exasperated by insult into revenge. 

The detestable characters in the play are “Christians”— 
the only man who wins our sympathy is the Jew. And of 
all the characters in the “Merchant of Venice,” the un- 
womanly woman-lawyer, snapper-up of trifles, preacher of 
mercy but devoid of all pity, as she is of truth,—is the most 
unlovable. 

William wrote from experience—all literature is a con- 
fession. He was not a professional writer—he was, first, 
a business man, like my friend, Mr. Fred Lehmann, of St. 
Louis, sometime Secretary of the Exterior, but recently ap- 
pointed Minister to Altruria. 

Mr. Lehmann, not long ago, seated himself over the 
tripod and threw off the following fetching aphorism: 
“The man who is his own attorney has a fool for a client; 
but as most clients for attorneys are like the folks who 
cross London Bridge, what boots it?—lumety, dumety, 
dimity dee!” 

In “King Lear” is a reference to something exceedingly 
bad which “is like the breath of an unfee’d lawyer.” 

In “Timon of Athens” is this: “Crack the lawyer’s voice, 
that he may never more false title plead, nor sound his 
quillets shrilly.” 

In “Romeo and Juliet” there is an allusion to “lawyers 
who straightway dream cn fees.” The grave-digger in 


“Hamlet” picks up a very crooked skull and says, “Why may 
not that be the skull of a lawyer?” And so it goes, 
References to the “law’s delay” are numerous, but never a 
complimentary word for {the members of the learned 
profession. 

Every lawyer is an officer of the court, and yet fully 
one half of all the lawyers in the land are thorough rogues. 
And the curious fact is, all lawyers admit it. A lawyer is a 
moral strabismic, who revels in sharked up reasons. Law- 
yers are the jackals of commerce, and get their living by 
preying on the people. 

Lawyers are men whom we hire to protect us from 
lawyers. . 

Don’t you know that? Well, then, your experience in 
the business world has been very slight. If you have never 
had an obese attorney, who never did an honest day’s work 
in his life, try to despoil you of your earnings, and theaten 
to turn the genial current of your life awry unless you 
would come down with the cash, there is something yet for 
you to live for. The average attorney has but 
objects in life, grand and petit larceny. 

In nearly alljthe large cities of America there are 
lawyers who work with the police and divide the spoils. 
Then there are succubi lawyers whose sole business is to 
drink the blood of corporations and railroad companies. 
Their grip is that of the horse-leech—their hunger as in- 
satiable. They chase ambulances and thrust their cards 
into the hands of dying men, or next of kin. Then at the 
trial they flash up witnesses who were on the spot—waiting 
for the accident to occur. 

Many lawyers there be who thus feed on calamity, and 
fatten on strife. If an estate is ever settied without divid- 
ing a part among iawyers, there is a mad chorus of indig- 
nation from the attorneys who swear they have been tricked 
of their rights—undone! 

It isa pleasure to realize that no lawyer who reads 
these lines will take any exception to whatI have herein 
stated; for he will at once range himself up on the side of 
the virtuous—the side of the Good Lawyers, and run over 
in his mind the Rogue Lawyers who belong with the Goats. 

In order to show that I am without prejudice—purely 
Zangwillian—in this matter, I may state that I am under 
fresh obligations to a pudgy pettifogger who bought a claim 
against me from a party that I did not owe. This precious 
pair evidently went snucks on it, and the action of the 
Pestiferous Pudgy Peascod, was for five thousand plunks. 
The very fact that I have a reputation for settling every 
obligation promptly made me a shining mark for the Pudgy 
One. 

However, he accepted forty-two dollars and fifty cents 
and signed satisfaction. 

This was very kind of the Skeezics Tumble-Bug, be- 
cause he might have made me sit it out three days in a 
court room thick with the effluvia of his kind. 

Then there was that suit brought against me for ten 
thousand dollars damages by Rudyard Kipling, I com- 
promised with Tommy Atkins’ attorney for sixty-three 
dollars, “for expenses,” and boughtthe beer. A few weeks 
ago I received a letter, postmarked Pretoria, from the man 
famous for an International Pneumonia, saying the At- 
torney had kept the sixty-three dollars, and in addition had 
demanded one hundred dollars for securing an injunction 
against me, restraining me from issuing Kipling’s complete 
works—a thing I never contemplated doing. 

I wrote backto the Absent-Minded Beggar to send a 
check to old Adam-Zad, the lawyer that walks like a man, 
without delay, and count it joy. 

Once Isentaclaim toa New York lawyer against a 
man who owed me a trifle of twenty dollars. The lawyer 
collected the amount, but forgot to remit. I then sent my 
claim against the lawyer to another lawyer with orders to 
bring suit. Lawyer No. Two happened to be Edward 
Lauterbach, a Good Lawyer and a virtuous. Colone! 
Lauterbach wrote back that he had sent for Lawyer No. One 
and receipted tbe bill without asking the man for payment; 
and if I would likewise balance all my accounts against 
attorneys and not bother trying to collect, it would aid my 
digestion, ward off nervous prostration, stimulate the gan- 
glionic cells, and tend to sweet sleep o’ nights. 

Brother Lauterbach then added that his fee for the ad- 
vice was ten dollars. 

I sent the ten and have been thankful ever since that | 
made the investment. 

And now I am firmly convinced that Lauterbach is on to 
his job; and I have extended his advice, striking out the 
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ord “attorneys” and inserting “anybody” instead. There 
is no money in bringing suit, and still less in defending 


one. 

So this is to notify all parties, pestiferous, politic and 
pudgy, that if they have claims, real, fancied or pretended 
against me, to write stating the smallest amount they will 
accept in full, and I will order the Red-Headed Bursar to 


mail check. 

Furthermore, this is to notify all parties who are owing 
me, that they need not pay if they don’t want to. I am too 
busy doing good to humanity (and myself) to either defend 
claims or enforce them—besides that, I’m mangy with money, 
so it’s no difference either way. 

My Lords: I havedone. Or in the words of my friend, 
Mr. Fred Lehmann: lumety, dumety, dimity dee. 

East Aurora, Oct. 6th, 1901. 

ee 


REFLECTIONS. 
Those Doctors 

HAT of the wonderful advance of medicine, the 

\W vast development in surgery in the last twenty 
years? All of the physicians who attended the 

late President McKinley during the time between the at- 
tack of the assassin and his death have joined in a signed 
paper declaring that they do not know the cause of the 
President’s death. This is rather surprising, in view of 
tke bulletins of good cheer that misled the people. The 
whole story of the medical treatment of the late President 
may some day be told and one wonders whether it will not 


then be discovered that the hopeful bulletins were issued to 


uphold the stock market. 
Fe st 


Charter Amendments 

EverY St. Louisan who loves his city must vote for the 
proposed Charter Amendments. They are the only means 
to the transformation of St. Louis into a clean, healthy, 
well-governed, beautiful city that will be worthy of the 
great World’s Fair. The Charter Amendments will be 
money in every man’s pocket inthe long run. The extra 
taxes will come back in better business, and then the pos- 
terity for whom we shall have builded will be called upon to 
pay for the advantages they will enjoy. 


st 
Free Remarriage 


THE Episcopalian Convention has reached a sort of 
straddle on the divorce question, or rather on the remarriage 
of divorced persons. The House of Bishops decided 
against permitting the remarriage. That has the effect of 
showing the country that the most spiritual wing of the 
church is against tandem Mormonism. The House of 
Deputies turned down the dictum of the Bishops. The 
House of Deputies thus satisfies the world, to say nothing 
of, possibly, the flesh and the devil. The representatives 
of the New York Four Hundred, in the House of Deputies, 
said they’d strangle the canon against re-marriage, and 
they did. Both sides are right, don’t you see? The 
Bishops from the Biblical side of the question, the Deputies 
from the worldly, practical point of view. Never was 
there a more brilliant example than this of the beauty of 
compromise in legislation. 


Ft 
Good English 


MavRIcE HEWLETT is probably the best living writer of 
English. His words have a grip and grit in them and 
they are built into sentences in such a way that the com- 
binations fairly make the thought leap from the page to the 
brain. He can be delicate to a point as fine as the hint of 
an intuition, and then he can blurt out words that seem 
spoken {from’the very Old Adam in man, words that speak 
of the dungy earth. His latest book “The New Canter- 
bury Tales,” is as wonderful in its way as Balzac’s imita- 
tions of Rabelais, in “The Droll Stories,” Mr. Hewlett 
tells tales as Chaucer might have told them, tales of child- 
like simplicity, yokel superstition, savage passion. He is 
not afraid to speak of those natural functions of the body 
that polite society ignores. The different tales in this 
new book are fours de force of the most impressive 
character. It seems almost impossible that the tale of 
Paravail and Peridore should have been told by a man of 
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this century, with its complete appreciation of the medizval 
mysticism that was so curiously intermixed with lust. His 
tragedy is of the true renaissance Italian kind when he 
makes the old soldier of fortune tell of how a brother stole 
his brother’s inamorata, and how the retribution came. 
Anybody can write mere blugginess, but Mr. Hewlett 
writes so that you can feel the coldness, the superb intel- 
lectual coldness of Italian craft and hate, and can appre- 
ciate the crimes of the petty despots so brilliantly malevo- 
lent as almost to compel admiration. When Mr. Hewlett 
turns to the Arthurian field, he is equally effective in his 
treatment of the wild, barbaric brutality, strangely shot 
through with lyricism and idyllism. His book, now on the 
Stalls, is one that persons with a love for literature, rather 
than a morbid craze for stories, will enjoy to the full every 
minute of its perusal. The writing is of the sort that strips 
things naked and then penetrates to their core. The stories 
told are not altogether original, in fact no pretense is made 
that they are. They are frank imitations of the Chaucerian 
time. The value in them is wholly in the exposition of 
Mr. Hewlett’s mastery of the value of words in expressing 
ideas and in flashing forth character. The “New Canter- 
bury Tales” is a remarkable book by a remarkable man who 
can be as ferial as a Pict, as plastic as a maiden on a pal- 
frey with her lover by her side, as devilishly ingenious and 
malignant as a Borgia, or Gonzaga, or Medici or Mala- 
testa. His writing is stuff for the mind to chew upon. One 
of his short stories is worth quintillions of the modern his- 
torical novels. 
st 
The Ladies 

SENATOR FRANK FarRIS responded to the toast of 
“The Ladies” at the Jeffersonian banquet at Monticello. It 
was the most comprehensive, most analytical, most sym- 
pathetic treatment of that subject since the days of 
Michelet. The address should be printed in nine languages 
for circulation throughout the country. It will make Mis- 
souri the greatest State in the Union, for, of course, 
Senator Farris spoke of Missouri’s ladies, and his delinea- 
tion of them was such that the whole of mankind must turn to 
this Commonwealth as the place where the World’s Desire 
is to be found in her most multifarious presentment. 
Senator Farris’ remarks on this subject are the more re- 
markable because he is a bache‘or. Where, by what pro- 
cess of divination he absorbed so much of the essential 
esoteric apprehension of the subtleties of the sex must ever 
remain a mystery. His speech must forever be the text book of 
all those who would fain plummet the psychological recesses 
of muliebrity in all its most beautiful and felicific phases. 


The Schley Case 

AS THE Schley inquiry drags along about all that a lay- 
man can say isthat the derelictions alleged against the ap- 
plicant are technical. The rear admiral is absolved of all 
responsibility for the loop that his ship made when it ap- 
peared to be running from rather than into the fight. 
Capt. Cook has taken all the responsibility for that. This 
completely smashes the charge of cowardice and that is 
the one that the public was most interested in. The rest 
of the inquiry doesn’t interest anybody but the naval 
martinets. 


se st 
The Kidnaped Missionary 

Mucu truck there is inthe daily papers about Miss 
Stone,the missionary held by Turkish or Bulgarian brigands 
for ransom. The ransom should be paid without so much 
talk and waste of ink. It can easily be extracted with big 
interest from the country in which the incident occurred. 
The Greek consul at Boston says Miss Stone is in no danger 
of violence to her life or honor, and he appears to know 
what he is talking about. This is good news, but,nevertheless, 
the lady should be ransomed right away and Turkey should 
be made to pay the ransom and exemplary damages to the 
lady. The people who are denouncing Turkey for allow- 
ing the brigands to exact ransom should, however, hold 
their horses. Yovanhoff, the scouge of Bulgaria, is not 
much worse than Pat Crowe, the abductor of the Cudahy 
child at Omaha. He is making terms for his surrender to 
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the Omaha authorities with as much “gall” as shown by 
the Bulgarian brigand. Weare not so much more civilized 
than Turkey or Bulgaria as we imagine. 
se 
Another Richmona 

THERE’S a new candidnte in the field for the successor- 
ship to Senator George G. Vest, at least quite a number of 
influential political personages are putting forth arguments 
for the election of Me. James L. Blair. Mr. Blair has the 
ability ank the character that would grace the place. He 
has the manner that would win him friends in a canvass. 
His friends control the men who control politics. His ten- 
tative candidacA is significant. He is a gold bug. That 
he should be seriously suggested goes to show how firmly 
convinced a great many of the big politicians are that ex- 
Governor Stone can be and will be beaten, and how, for the 
reorganization sentiment of the Democracy has gone in this 
State. The State is anti-Stone and anti-Dockery to an 
astonishing degree. Wouldn’t it bea pretty spectacte to 
see the gallant, gifted, meticulously, scrupulous son of 
Frank P. Blair in the State his father served to the Union? 

se 
Tiger’s Tail Twisted 

TAMMANY fights well on its back in the present struggle 
for the control of New York City. It might have a chance 
to win but for the fact that it is confronted on every hand 
with the vilifications its own candidate for Mayor has 
heaped upon the organization. Many men have denounced 
Tammany. None has ever excelled the bitterness of Mr. 
Shepard, now running for Mayor as Tammany’s candidate. 


st 
Queer Book-Keeping 

MIssouRI’s book-keeping must be peculiar when book- 
keepers can’t get out a statement of how the State’s funds 
stand inside ofa month. There is something the matter 
with the State’s funds. Some of the books are destroyed 
so that some entries cannot be traced and must be accepted 
as correct without any further evidence. The books 
are being. worked over by experts from all quarters 
of the country, and still there is no showing. The 
Republicans have “got” the Democrats. If the 
latter have not been crooked in State financiering 
they have been incompetent. The State authorities 
are letting out the facts little by little, but the 
man with half an eye can see that a desperate effort 
is being made to doctor the books before submitting 
the financial statement to the public. The plight of the 
State’s financial authorities would be piteous were it not 
discovered after their years of claiming to have ad- 
ministered the State’s financies with almost preternaturally 
brilliant success. This State has been governed for too 
many years by dummies and dubs. Their day is drawing 
to a close. 

Ft 
Above Faction 

A LONDON paper, the Standard, with some _per- 
spicacity, has discovered that President Roose- 
velt is “taking the ground, as Washington and the 
framers of the Constitution intended, that the President, 
like the English king, is above and outside of all factions.” 
This is not exactly true, but it is a good guess at the Roose- 
velt policy and purpose. So far as possible, President 
Roosevelt is going to be a non-partisan, but he can 
not be wholly so. He represents a party and that 
party must suffer from or benefit by his acts. There- 
fore he knows that he owes a certain amount of 
consideration to his party. He cannot be like a 
king or other hereditary ruler, outside of and above party. 
The President will try, unless his friends are mistaken, 
to reduce partisanism to the minimum. He does not hesitate 
to confer with Democrats as well as with Republicans as to 
the situation in the various States. He will not be afraid 
to appoint good Democrats to office in an emergency. He 
is against the spoils system, and, to that extent, is against 
the worst abuse of the party system of government, but he 
is a party man for all that. He believesthat he is the servant 
of all the people and where partisan claims conflict with 
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public interests partisan claims will be ignored. In doing 
this he will be doing in accordance with the theory of 
Washington and the framers of the Constitution, but none 
of the framers contemplated a President without any party 
responsibility, not even Alexander Hamilton, the alleged 
“royalist.” To attempt to bea President as the king of 
England is king would be to attempt the impossible. The 
President represents the whole people officially, but he also 
represents the principles of a party and he cannot turn his 
back upon his party unless his party insists upon his do- 
ing something which he believes to be morally wrong. The 
President may surrender his judgment before the consensus 
of opinion of his party on some matter of expediency, but he 
will be above his party if his party’s demands, in any 
particular instance, call for things that fall below the 
standards of his ideals and principles. President Roosevelt 
will try his best to colligate his party rather than to dis- 
rupt it. He has never yet felt that he was so far above 
his party that he could leave it. There will be no open 
breach with Republican managers unless upon some matter 
in which the managers ask of the President something 
he cannot do and retain his self-respect. This is the Roose- 
velt record, in this respect, in the past. He is independent 
within party lines—a thing some weak ones suppose is im- 
possible. Roosevelt has achieved that impossibility and 
has neither left his party nor been left by his party. Roose- 
velt has never pretended to be better than his party, for 
he estimates his party by its best and that best is very high, 
and if he shall recognize Democrats we may be sure that 
they will be of the gold persuasion—which means that they 
will hardly be recognized as Democrats by the regular 
Democracy. And in recognizing gold Democrats Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would only be recognizing the men who 
elected the Republican ticket in the last two campaigns. 
et st 
Typewritten Letters 
A “CONSTANT READER” writes, “kindly state whether 
it is proper to send out typewritten invitations to a dinner 
party?” It is not proper. Typewritten letters are permissible 
only in business communications. This would permit the send- 
ing of typewritten invitations to business dinners, though 
good taste would insist that the invitation to such an affair 
be printed according to usual forms. Invitations to a social 
dinner, with no business appertaining to the gathering, 
should be written witha pen. The typewritten letter is 
for business matters only. A man should not dictate a 
letter to his wife. If he does, he simply deals with matters 
that are not of an intimate character, and he adds the real 
letter in his own chirography as a postscript when the type- 
written part comes back to him for signature. A man who 
works the typewriting machine with his own fingers may, 
perhaps, be permitted to write social letters upon it to any- 
one, but the typewritten letter that has to be filtered through 
a stenographer loses the intimate character a letter should 
take from the actual touch of the writer. 


et et et 
GOV. YATES ULULATES. 


Uncle Fuller. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


Rock River conference at Evanston, last Monday 

morning, in tears. H.s presence in the First 
Methodist church was not known by more than half a dozen 
persons, until Bishop McCabe surprised the conference by 
suddenly announcing: “We have the honor of having with 
us this morning Hon. Richard Yates, Governor of the great 
State of Illinois.” Amidst tremendous applause the young 
Governor advanced and ascended the platform. “I came 
here to-day,” said he when the cries of “speech,” “speech,” 
had subsided, “not to make an address but to be counted.” 
Then the curly-haired, smooth-faced son of the old war- 
Governor got back to the classics and said something about 
the songs of the sirens. “Men such as I,” he moaned, 
“stand in places where not the songs of the sirens reach 
our ears, but where we are beset by a thousand conflicting 
influences. I have the honor of having had a noble, 
Christian, Methodist mother and since I was 13 years old 


cc : RICHARD YATES of Illinois stood before the 
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I have been engaged in the Methodist church as a member, 
Sunday-school teacher and worker.” Turning then towards 
Bishop McCabe, the Governor’s memory of boyhood days 
got the better of his emotions. His voice choked, tears 
sprang to his ecstatic eyes and his picturesque frame was 
shaken by sobs, as he, speaking to Bishop McCabe, said: 
“Thirty years ago, sir, you spoke words to me that have 
been burned into my memory. I do not need to say what 
those words were—you know.” Then, wiping away the 
salt drops from his theatrical face, the young Governor 
“got off the mat” as follows: “What glorious opportunities you 
preachers have! We business men do not have them. What 
glorious opportunities you have of working for the right!” 
Then Governor Yates shed some more tears, sobbed a few 
stertorous sticksful and sat down amidst a great chorus of 
“Praise God for our Governor” and “Amen.” Now it 
may be all right for Gov. Yates to shed tears in a Methodist 
Conference, it may be all right for him to hint that Bishop 
McCabe once gave him some strong hunches about how to 
be decent, but when he, the Governor of a great State, be- 
gins to bamboozle the clergy into the bellef that the oppor- 
tunities for good deeds in a preacher’s life are greater than 
those in the life of a Governor of Illinois, instead of crying 
“Amen” somebody ought to have asked him to “cut it out.” 
Nobody wishes to dispute the fact that Gov, Yates has been 

and is a Sunday-school teacher, a worker in the church 
and a sanctified person by all the rituals of Methodism. 
But it is rather an inopportune time for him to saddle his 

methods upon the eariy training imparted to him by the 

pious and distinguished Bishop McCabe. Since his elec- 

tion Mr. Richard Yates, son of the great war-Governor 
(save the mark), has repudiated the best of his ante-elec- 
tion promises. He has saddled upon the business men of 

Chicago and upon the organized charities of the State, men 
whose appointments were not only unnecessary, but 
palpably offensive, disastrous and inexcusable. He has 
shown himself to be a neophyte in the larger political field 
upon which he was thrust and a wire-puller whose in- 
genuity does not even contemplate the aphorism that all 
men are not purblind. He has taken the State Board of 
Charities out of the hands of able and non-partisan experts 
and placed it in control of professional politicians. He 
has made the park boards of Chicago pie-counters for his 

professional “Colonels.” He has invoked, by his raw at- 
tempts at political cunning, the disgust and antipathy of 
most of the church people, who supported him last fall on 

the strength of his Sunday-school “record.” And 

now he appears before Bishop McCabe, who taught 
him better, and the Methodist conference, which ought 
to know better, and shed tears as he wails; “What 
glorious opportunities you preachers have! We busi- 
ness men do not have them. What glorious oppor- 
tunities you have of working for the right!” And all the 

good brethren present rose up and praised God for brother 
Yates. Oh, mamma! Opportunities for doing right! Was 
there not an opportunity to do right when a majority of the 

non-partisan business men of Chicago and Cook county de- 

manded a grain inspector of at least supposititious probity 
for the place made vacant in that important branch of the 
public service? But Governor Yates, with no tears in his 
eyes, boldly appointed a discredited politician, a professional 
pot-hunter and an inexperienced ignoramus, for no better 
reason than that he owed the appointee a political debt. He 

forced a professional pap-sucker upon the board of charities 
against the united protest of the Republican and Democratic 
newspapers of the biggest cities in the State, and by his short- 
sighted bigotry in behalf of venal followers disrupted and dis- 
organized the most effective and irreproachable public body 
in Illinois. He has foisted upon the normal schools of the 
State appointees whose mental and other equipments were 
not equal to the established standard. He has made old 

and tried servants of the public so heart-sick and so de- 

spondent with his political forays that they have resigned in 

despair and have become, instead of useful public ser- 
vants, fomenters of discord in the Republican party which 
made young Mr. Richard Yates all that he seems to be, 

but is not. Opportunity? Fiddlesticks! Mr. Governor, 

all the preachers and Sunday school scholars of your un- 

divided country have not together one-half the opportunity 
for good that you have had—and missed. Anyhow, this 

business of weeping is “poor business” for an American 

man with bowels and youth. Cut it out, Mr. Governor, 

and do things. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 15th. 





THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 





IT WILL BE FORESHADOWED AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, 





Fair, outside of the universal ethnological display, 

has been more enthusiastically received than that 
of the Buffalo reunion of the National League of Improve- 
ment Associations,to the effect that the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition make provisions for an exhibit which shall dis- 
play municipal art and the science of modern city making. 
Every important daily paper in the United States and sev- 
eral “thunderers” abroad have approved the suggestion. 
All the sociological journals, the architectural publications, 
art magazines and reform periodicals have had strong in- 
dorsements of the proposition. The suggestion come first 
from Mr. Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia. It has the ap- 
proval of such an expert as Prof. Zeublen, of Chicago, and 
it carries out thoroughly the ideas that have been advanced 
by the latter gentleman in several addresses before sections 
of the Wednesday Club of this city. Mrs. Lewis McCall, 
of this city, has long been interested in the science of beau- 
tifying cities, and it was due to her interest in the matter 
that the suggestion was so strongly made at Buffalo and 
largely through her effort that the matter has been brought 
so conspicuously to National attention. 

The September number of 7he Architectural Review de- 
votes its leading editorial to this matter. It asserts that the 
personnel of the Board of Architects of the World’s Fair 
“ensures the unity, the suitability and the magnificence of 
the spectacle.” It goes on to say that while “as a pageant 
it will make a profound impression, the nature of the in- 
fluence resulting from that impression will be determined 
by the character of the exhibits that are sufficiently pertinent 
to claim distinct and accurate remembrance.” The paper 
declares its pleasure over “the expressed intention of the 
managers to be as progressive in the nature of the exhibits 
as in the external ensemble.” The Architectural Review 
then puts in a paragraph, the one great opportunity that 
presents itself in the Fair, thus: 

“That the intellectual advancement of the West has not 
been accorded the same widespread recognition that has at- 
tended its activity in lines of material progress, is not to be 
attributed to geographical position or local jealousies. Like 
the people of all times, but with the insistence that belongs 
distinctively to our own busy epoch, the world to-day re- 
quires a sign andasign unmistakable—we would almost 
say dramatic—enough to hold the attention of minds 
specialized and centered upon individual activities.” 

The time for such a demonstration is now. If the idea 
be accepted, to quote the words of a recent editorial, 
“visitors tothe Louisana Purchase Exposition will not have 
to ask themselves in vain—as they did at Chicago and do at 
Buffalo—precisely what practical pertinence to their own 
home is in the Exposition. Indeed, there may come from 
the West—if this opportunity be now embraced—the most 
notable artistic impetus, measured by practical results, that 
the United States has had. 

The petition of the American League for Civic Im- 
provement indicates how the demonstration shall be made 
in “an exhibit that would embody the strong sentiment 
setting in throughout the country in favor of organized 
effort to secure beauty of appearance for our cities and 
towns and to save and use their natural advantages to be an 
object lesson in municipal art and science, showing at a 
glance practical problems of to-day practically met with 
modern materials and methods, but at the same time mak- 
ing use of the years of effort on the part of the best minds 
of Europe to solve similar problems there.” 

It was at the Cleveland Convention of the Architectural 
League of America that municipal art was first generally 
recognized by the profession, and a National committee, of 
which Mr. Cass Gilbert was chairman, was formed; and 
at that time the question of the grouping of the public 
buildings of Cleveland was vigorously debated. Since then 
the American Institute of Architects has taken up the work 
and has prevailed upon Congress to appoint a commission 
to study the opportunities for still further developing and 
embellishing the city of Washington, and for years Boston 
has been considering the question of the treatment of Cop- 
ley Square. Besides, for several years much of the work 
of the various architectural clubs has been along the lines 
of municipal improvement. The Buffalo reunion was not 
an architectural gathering, being composed of social re- 
formers, architects, landscape architects, editors, profes- 
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sors from various universities, and delegates from many 
scattered Improvement Societies; yet the resolution men- 
tioned above, introduced by a Philadelphia architect and an 
officer of the American League for Civic Improvement, 
was adopted with spontaneously enthusiastic unanimity. It 
is simply a suggestion: it refrains from making recommen- 
dations and while giving the commissioners a valuable idea, 
avoids even the appearance of seeking to influence their 
actions. This resolution and the manner in which it was 
worded have called forth uniformly favorable comment 
from the daily press both East and West, and it gives the 
commissioners of the Exposition that which they have open- 
ly sought, the opportunity to take the initiative among 
American expositions in a matter of importance and in- 
terest to all public spirited citizens. 

“Such an exhibit might be indefinitely enlarged 
without exhausting the subject and form an extensive 
architectural composition,” and as its value would be almost 
entirely dependent upon the capacity of the director or the 
committee in charge, even a very small exhibit, well de- 
signed and arranged, and in which especial stress was laid 
on fundamental considerations would sufficiently serve the 
purposes intended. The Architectural Review says that “Der 
Stadtebau,” by J. Stubben of Cologne, and the recently pub- 
lished book, called “The Improvement of Towns and 
Cities,” by Chas. Mulford Robinson,—recently referred to 
in the MIRROR—are two volumes that need only to be 
glanced through to show the wealth of material available 
for an exhibit of this sort, and to show how much we have 
still to learn of the economic and effective planning of 
cities. 

With but a couple of acres and a single building an im- 
portant demonstration could be made; an exhibition of 
plans, maps, casts and photographs of the modern civic 
improvements throughout the world, including photographs 
of successful mural paintings, many fine examples of which 
are almost unknown outside of the cities in which they are 
located. The monumental grouping of public buildings is 
important and the display might be used to show results in 
that line from an architectural and social standpoint. The 


model tenement, public baths and toilet rooms, 
the accessories and equipments of playgrounds and 
recreation piers are among other problems that 


are still neglected both by city officials and the better 
element of the architectural profession. If, however, 
a large enough site could be set aside to enable the proper 
placing of a model railway, police and pumping station, or 
a model schoolhouse, engine-house and other units of cen- 
tralization, or if these could be intelligently scattered 
about in the great exhibition scheme, so much the better. 
In fact, it would require only three buildings to illustrate 
the group plan, and what the official center of a city should 
be. 


No matter what the scope of the exhibit may be, the 
great lesson will depend upon its presentation. Alien 
ideas must not be thrust too much forward, for the scheme 
must be made first of all an epitome of American progress. 
Enough advanced ideas have been brought out in the 
United States to make a model city far ahead of any of 
the orderly communities of Europe. If only the right man 
is given an opportunity to assemble and harmonize them, 
American ingenuity may again triumph in a new field, and 
a temporary object lesson at St. Louis will ultimately lead 
to permanent improvements and social betterment in many 
communities throughout the land. 

While we have necessarily had to consider the matter 
from the architectural standpoint, its social importance 
should secure the execution of the project by the Commis- 
sioners of the St. Louis Exposition. To make it not 
merely an exhibit, but to locate with it a bureau of infor- 
mation on all questions of civic architecture, street light- 
ing, sanitation and allied subjects, with the Exposition for 
example and reference, would be to greatly enhance its 
value and would be perfectly feasible. 

An admirable element can be added to the St. Louis 
Exposition upon these lines and within the limits of what 
is easily to be accomplished and we cannot do better than 
close with the words of a recent writer, who says: “It 
would make a magnificent showing of modern urban 
altruistic effort.” ; 

The Municipal Art Society, of New York City, has taken 
up the matter, and has appointed a committee of its mem- 
bers to plead for the execution of the idea. This com- 
mittee will accompany Mr. Albert Kelsey to this city and 
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will labor with the World’s Fair management, as well as 
co-operate with Mr. Kelsey in the lectures he will give on 
the subject to those who are interested in the subject. The 
special effort of the committee will be, however, to put 
stress upon the application of the idea to the actual work- 
ing departments of the Fair, such as fire engine houses, 
emergency hospitals, street cleaning department, etc., 
which may be grouped to help form the object lesson it is 
desired to give the public. 
ee et Ut 
FEWER CHILDREN 


BY THOMAS J. BRITT. 








speech last week before the Society for the Study 

of Life, in New York City. In that speech he 
put forth some advanced ideas on the propagation of the 
race. Dr. Love may be fully acquainted with the subject 
he was discussing, and had a theory on the procreation 
business that might and might not work to the advancement 
of the race. 

Others beside the doctor have. advanced theories along 
these same lines. It has been a subject of deep thought to 
parents and others, ever since the creation. One of the 
best little women in the world of my acquaintance started 
out in life with a theory in regard to the raising of children, 
and when five or six had gathered around her hearthstone 
she found the theory waning into nothingness. Now with 
nearly a dozen stalwart men and women occasionally com- 
ing home to see mother, she marvels not a little at the idea 
of her ever having entertained it. 

Of course the doctor’s criticism of the evils of intem- 
perance, cigarette smoking, vice among the upper classes, 
and among all classes, in fact, is approved by every thinking 
person, and there is hardly any one who does not believe 
that “the other fellow” indulges himself and his family, 
especially his children, beyond the bounds of reason. But 
when he comes to making the statement that “he believes 
in having fewer children and better ones,” he is “up 
against a tough proposition.” 

He is quoted as saying, “I do not believe in the great 
droves of children our great-grandmothers had. The edu- 
cation of a child should commence from the day it is born. 
More babies are killed from over-attention and excessive 
coddling than any other way. God help the baby that has 
a grandmother.” ' 

All of which the doctor may firmly believe, but how in 
the world is he going to put his theory into practice? Can 
he lay down fixed rules as to when a young couple shall 
commence the business of procreation? Can he prescribe 
exact conditions under which children shall be born into 
the world? It would almost seem that the doctor’s idea is 
that the women of to-day should have full experience in 
maternity before bringing children into the world. Who, 
after the children are born, is to decide which of the lot is 
fit to be reared? Which of them,under the condition of their 
birth, are going to make men and women fit for the needs 
and purposes of 20th century civilization? Then, again, 
what is he going to do with those that are decided to be 
unfit for use in their day and generation? 

Maybe the doctor would have a commission appointed, 
consisting of eminent scientists, who had made a taorough 
study of the matter, whose duty it would be to carefully go 
over each subject produced, to ascertain if he or she, as 
the case may be, have the necessary qualifications inherent 
in him or her, mentally, morally, physically and psychologi- 
cally, to develop into a being at maturity fit to live in this 
advanced age. In cases of disagreement, how would 
it be decided which should be eliminated and which 
retained? 

The production of children is not limited by the law of 
supply and demand. In fact it would almost seem that they 
force themselves into some establishments where they are 
not absolutely needed, or, which is the same thing, where 
the proprietors of the menage think they are not a necessity 
or even a blessing. But what are we to do with the 
surplusage? There are worthy couples living in the 
world, to all appearances the best fitted in creation to make 
fathers and mothers of the most exemplary sort, whose 
homes are barren. 

Somebody’s got to have these youngsters, in order that 
the commission may get in its wor k of selection, and there 
ought to be quite a bunch to select from, in order to 
cull those deemed worthy of propagation, as the needs of 
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the world are such that quite a number of human beings 
is an absolute necessity to carry it to the ultimate. 

Nature has always had a queer way of working. And 
sometimes the most learned of us can’t tell why she per- 
forms things in the way she does, or why certain methods 
are employed to produce certain results. Sometimes the 
most unsightly plant produces the most brilliant flowers, 
the tree with gnarled trunk and crooked boughs, the most 
luscious fruit. Sometimes the apparent dullard in youth 
blossoms forth ideas that prove a boon to humanity. 

Suppose some one had strangled Watt when he was 
idling with the spoon and the tea kettle, because he was 
lazy and shiftless, or the lamp of life of George Washing- 
ton had been snuffed out because of the “little-hatchet- 
cherry-tree” epis:de, or Shakespeare, or Milton, or 
Michael Angelo, or lots of other big fellows whom we now 
revere or who now occupy high niches in the hall of fame, 
had been deemed unfit for use in the scheme of nature, 
and had been removed in childhood! In that event we 
may not have realized our loss, yet what a loss to the world 
it would have been. 

Yes, it is all very well for Dr. Love to talk about having 
“fewer and better children,” but how in the world is he going 
to start in to bring about the desired result? The moment 
you begin to give “pointers” to Providence, or attempt to 
interfere with the Laws of Nature, you find yourself 
confronted with the inevitable. 

Children will be born and reared in the good old way. 
Some, with the most promising beginnings and apparent 
evidence of continued prosperity, will suddenly come to 
naught, while from the gutters will spring the brilliant 
genius that will astonish the world. “Fewer and better 
children” may sound well in talk, and be hailed with great 
applause, but Nature will continue business at the old 
stand, in the same old way, in spite of everything we may 
do for her proper regulation. 

It is very evident Dr. Love never was a grandmother, 
or he would know it is not the old ladies that coddle the 
children to death. It is more often the young and inex- 
perienced mother, who seems to think that every time the 
baby opens its mouth it is in need of lacteal nourishment, 
that hustles it into an untimely grave. 

et 


THE DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CASE. 


BY FRANCIS A. HUTER. 








Webster’s graduation from Dartmouth College has 

again revived the discussion of that famous case in 
which Webster appeared as counsel for his cherished alma 
mater before the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1819, and through the power of his impassioned eloquence 
induced the tribunal to declare, in very sweeping and broad 
terms, that a charter was a contract between the grantor 
and corporation, and that for a State to alter, amend or 
repeal such charter was a violation of that clause of the 
Federal Constitution prohibiting any State from impairing 
the obligation of a contract. That famous decision was 
rendered by Chief Justice Marshall, and at once established 
the fame of Daniel Webster as a great lawyer and orator. 
The essential principle of the decision is still recognized as 
binding authority in Constitutional law, although it has, in 
the course of time, been considerably modified in its scope 
and application, and that by the very court which originally 
promulgated it. 

When Marshall announced the decision, it was impossi- 
ble for even the most imaginative person to foresee the 
tremendous development in trade, finance, transportation 
and means of communication during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is, therefore, asserted by many legal authorities 
that a different or greatly modified opinion would have been 
rendered by the Supreme Court, in 1819, could future 
developments and consequences have been foretold at that 
time. It is admitted that the inviolability of corporate 
charters must be protected in order to stimulate investment 
and enterprise. Property rights must be adequately de- 
fended and upheld. No liberal-minded, reasonable person 
will care to dispute this. But it has been found necessary 
to give that decision a strict interpretation, and to apply it 
discriminatingly, in order to prevent glaring abuses. It 
cannot be denied that, under cover of the principle an- 
nounced by Marshall, and stare decisis, many of the modern 
trust evils have been allowed to germinate and grow until 
redress and proper legislation has become an urgent neces- 
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sity. The late President McKinley referred to the evils of 
monopoly in his last speech at Buffalo, and President 
Roosevelt, it is well known, is intending to tackle the trust 
problem at the earliest opportunity. 

Years ago, James A. Garfield called attention to the fact 
that the Dartmouth College opinion was handed down be- 
fore the steam railway was born, and complained that 
“year by year, the doctrine of that case has been extended 
to the whole class of private corporations, including rail- 
road and telegraph companies. But few of the States, in 
their early charters to railroads, reserved any effectual con- 
trol of the operations of the companies they created. In 
most States, each Legislature has narrowed and abridged 
the powers of its successors, and enlarged the powers of 
the corporations, and these, by the strong grip of the law, 
and in the name of private property and vested rights, hold 
fast all they have received. By these means, not only the 
corporations, but the vast railroad and telegraph systems, 
have virtually passed from the control of the State. 

Thomas M. Cooley, in his “Constitutional Limitations,” 
has the foliowing to sayin reference to the Dartmouth 
College case and its consequences: “It is under the pro- 
tection of this decision that the most enormous and 
threatening powers in our country have been created, some 
of the great, wealthy corporations having greater influence 
in the country at large and upon the legislation of the 
country than the States to which they owe their corporate 
existence. Every privilege granted, or right conferred, no 
matter by what means or on what pretense, being made in- 
violable by the Constitution, the Government is frequently 
found stripped of its authority, in very important particu- 
lars, by unwise, careless or corrupt legislation, and a clause 
in the Federal Constitution, whose purpose was to preclude 
the repudiation of debts and just contracts, protects and 
perpetuates the evil.” 

One of the modifications of the famous decision was 
made and announced by Chief Justice Waite, who, in 
Stone vs. Mississippi, 101 U. S. 816, declared that “it is to 
be kept in mind that it is not the charter which is pro- 
tected, but only any contract which the charter may con- 
tain. If there is no contract, there is nothing in the grant 
on which the Constitution can act; consequently, the first 
inquiry in this class of cases always is, whether a contract 
has, in fact, been entered into, and, if so, what its obliga- 
tions are.” 

It has likewise been decided that the charter must be 
interpreted, in its clauses, by ordinary common-law rules; 
that it must be fully and formally accepted by the corpora: 
tion in order to be of binding force, that the corporation 
must be fully in existence, competent and entitled to 
contract, and that it must never thereafter be guilty of 
the slightest breach of its obligations assumed in the con- 
tract. The charter must also be based upon a valid 
consideration; it must not be a gratuity. If it is a mere 
gratuity, it may be altered, amended or revoked at any 
time. 

If charters contain any exemption from taxation, it is 
frequently set aside nowadays. If the charter is granted 
on a promise by the grantee to do a certain act, then it does 
not become a vested right until the promise has been ful- 
filled. 

The United States Supreme Court has decided, in 18 
Wall. 225, that, when there is aclause in a charter that 
the corporation shall forever pay a certain, fixed and very 
reasonable rate of taxation, a subsequent legislature may 
compel the corporation to pay a higher rate. 

It has also been held that a provision empowering the 
legislature to declare what railroad rates are reasonable, 
and a provision fixing a maximum rate in a charter, leaves 
it entirely in the discretion of the legislature to say what 
rates are reasonable, and to establish any rate less than the 
maximum as reasonable. 

The above and various other modifications of the Dart- 
month College decision prove that the courts are disposed 
to interpret it equitably, and to apply it with careful dis- 
crimination. Judges, like everybody else, must frequently, 
or inthe end, submit to public opinion. At the present 
time, public opinion is in favor of legislation to restrain and 
regulate corpora ions and their privileges, and courts are, 
nolens volens, influenced by it. If the latter are unable to 
properly check corporate greed, arrogance and tyranny, 
and the States have been deprived of all authority to ac 
effectively, then the Federal Government will have to step 
in and assume control of a matter that is already of Na 
tional magnitude and importance. 
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BY CARLYLE SPENCER. 





PATHOLOGY OF ANARCHISM. 

LL who have studied the reports of the coroners and 

A of the health officesin large cities are likely to 

have noticed the connection between the number 

of deaths, their immediate causes and the condition of the 
atmosphere. 

They have probably noticed also that this connection ex- 
tends not only to deaths from disease but from violence. 
Adverse atmospheric corditions are likely to be accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of murders and 
suic des under the operations of causes which work as 
surely as those which increase the number of deaths from 
consumption under similar conditions. 

As these causes are moral and intellectual before they 
become physical, they can not be scientifically defined, but 
after they have operated through a definite series of actions, 
they come within the province of chemistry and physiology 
and can be subjected to scientific examination. 

In a hypothetical case, which may be taken to illustrate 
them, we may suppose that the subject has for a long time 
been gradually losing intellectual control of the nervous 
system through which, when normal, his intellect operates 
to control his actions. It would take to» long even to sug- 
gest the various forms of excess through which the re-ac- 
tion of the nervous system against intellectual control be- 
comes certain and at last irresistible. It is enough to 
point out that it follows on any form of excess whatever, if 
it be sufficiently long continued. 

In the case we are supposing, the subject has con- 
tinued this excess up to the point when irresistible re-action 
is threatened but not reached. He is living physically 
through the slow combustion of his body depending on the 
inhalation of oxygen diluted with nitogen anda certain 
amount of water vapor—all components of the air he 
breathes. In other words, his body is a slow furnace for 
which his food supplies fuel, to be gradually oxygenated 
through the action of the oxygen of the air on the carbon 
it contains. The action of the heart regulates this process 
as part of a system delicately adjusted to utilize and at the 
same time resist for a long periodjof years, the consuming 
effect of the oxygen o< the air—which eats into the human 
body as it rusts a piece of iron or sets ablaze a lump of 
coal in a grate. 

In a gjword, the human organization is constantly sub- 
jected to processes of dissolution, which chemically are ex- 
actly similar to those of putrefaction, rusting and burning 
in inanimate objects, organic and inorganic. As long as 
the valances of lite are maintained, the processes of dis- 
solution are converted into the motive power of physical 
life, and the oxygen which disorganizes when the balance 
is disturbed, energizes with the forces of life. 

This process can be hastened by individual action or by 
the action of others. I have just read, in a newspaper 
telegram, a reliable report of a chemical operation, through 
which a human body, consisting of a certain amount of 
carbon in various forms of combination with hydrogen and 
nitrogen, was, within an hour, dissolved into its original 
elements. The body, chemically a “hydrocarbon” in its 
characteristic definition, consisted, in common language, 
chiefly of charcoal and water combined chemically with 
certain minor elements. While vitalized, it was controlled 
by a person who had committed an odious crime,—for 
which he was tied to astake and burned by a mob. What 
it is necessary to observe here is that the mob merely 
hastened the process of oxydization through which the 
vitality of the body was exerted, and energy furnished for 
its physical action. The body was, in consequence, rapidly 
dissolved into carbonic acid gases with a little carbonate of 
lime and other detritus remaining at the foot of the stake. 

Prior to this occurrence, the person whose individual 
will had acted on and received re-action from the materi- 
als of the body had pursued a certain course of life—in 
the language of morals had been guilty of excess— 
sufficiently long continued to deprive him of self-control. 
Under the corrosive stimulation of oxydization, he com- 
mitted a crime of violence—that is to say he manifested 
the natural functions of his body in an anarchical way, 
because the anarchy of his mind had slowly produced a 
corresponding anarchy in his body, which had re-acted 
through his nerves until it became manifest in crime— 
which in turn re-acted on those of similar physical organi- 





zation and states of consciousness, and in consequence he 
was burned at the stake. 


This illustrates the original proposition of the con 
nection between atmospheric conditions and vital statis- 
tics,—more especially the vital statistics of violence. If 
we take the case of a suicide, we can see the same physical 
conditions operating after the moral have ceased to con- 
trol. The nerves have resisted a long series of re-actions 
until at last they are anarchical, and the presence of an 
unusual quantity of water-vapor in the air, clogging the 
processes by which the body receives its energy from the 
oxygen of the air, results in a feeling of physical depres- 
sion too painful for the subject, in the condition to which 
he has reduced himself, to bear, and he attempts to escape 
it with a pistol bullet—which leaves his body to the un- 
resisted action of oxygen and results in the dissolution of 
its highly organized hydro-carbons into their lower 
elements—chiefly into the same gas we exhale in breathing 
or manufacture whenever we light a fire. 

In the case of the eminent geologist and essayist, Hugh 
Miller, the physical anarchy which resulted in suicide 
under adverse atmospheric conditions, was the sequence of 
excess for which he had been greatly admired. This 
excess—which is now sometimes called “strenuousness” — 
produced many volumes of books, some of which are still 
valued. The chemical and physiological reactions, how- 
ever, were not affected by the admiration he excited in 
“burning himself out.” Had he been of a different dis- 
position, fraudulent or violent, the wrong he did himself 
would logically have manifested itself first against others, 
and the anarchy of his body, corresponding to his excess 
of its physical laws might have made him murder some one 
else instead of himself. 


The phrase “burning himself out,” as here used, is a 
common metaphor, but it expresses accurately a scientific 
fact—the most important of the physical existence which is 
at all times a process of combustion. When we “see 
smoke” from a fire, it means that our eyes are affected in a 
certain way by particles of uncombined carbon which are 
given off inthe combination of the coal with oxygen. If 
the apparatus with which we see were sufficiently delicate, 
the carbon we exhale in breathing would be as visible and 
the process of oxydization which goes on in us would be 
visible in “smoke and flame” as it is in an open grate where 
the analogous process is taking place. 


In unscientific language, we live by burning and the 
process of burning furnishes us the power of physical 
action as it does the motive power to a steam engine. We 
can certainly hasten this process and literally burn out, 
long before the expiration of the period during which the 
normal body is capable of maintaining the balance between 
its own hydro-carbons and the oxygen which energizes 
them. This abnormal hastening of the process, from what- 
ever cause, is, in its degree, physical anarchy, re-acting, in 
proportion to its extent, against individual power of self- 
control. 

The question of the extent to which individual self-con- 
trol is possible, belongs, in its physical aspects, to the science 
of zoology and, inthe terms of that science, is limited 
primarily by heredity and environment. Individual action 
is possible only where both heredity and environment are 
successfully resisted. If under the influence of adverse 
heredity, peculiir to himself and re-inforced by the ad- 
verse heredity of those who surround him, the person who 
is subjected to the wearing process of oxydization loses 
self-control beyond the measure of self-control customary 
in his community, his action is recognized as vicious or 
criminal, but, in any event, it is no longer individual, but is 
determined by the heredity of remote and savage ancestry 
who had only a minimum of self-control. In that case he 
is said to be a victim of atavism or a degenerate. 


There is every reason to believe, however, that the in- 
fluence of environment is much stronger than that of 
heredity. It constitutes the moral atmosphere in which the 
subject lives. If this moral atmosphere is surcharged with 
atavism—that is with the feeling produced by animal pas- 
sion in any form whatever, it will act on the subject in pro- 
portion to his lack of individual self-control and he will 
manifest it in action—not in proportion to his strength of 
will, but to his weakness of will, or mere willfulness. Thus 
an adverse or passionate environment, whether the passion 
be for excess in acquisitiveness, in domination, or in any 
other form, will show itself in an infinite variety of forms, 
due to individual willfulness. The passionate moral en- 





vironment may seem admirable because of the supposed 
desirability of that which excites it, but in the proportion in 
which it connotes an environment of excess, the excesses it 
superinduces in a given person will differ in the desirability 
of their results according to the extent of his lack of self- 
control or willfulness. In terms of metaphysics, the gen- 
eral willfulness will show itself in a given person without 
regard tothe general will. In proportion to the extent to 
which the environment is anarchical, or atavistic, personal 
action in those who are governed by heredity and environ- 
ment, will be anarchical and atavistic, manifesting these 
forces in acts the violence of which wil] depend in their 
force and form (1) on the force of the extent of the general 
excessive or passionate feeling and (2) on the extent to which 
the person has indulged excessive or passionate feeling in 
the past. 

These are the merely physical aspects of anarchism, 
considered from the standpoints of the closely related 
sciences of chemistry, physiology and zoology. It will be 
noted that they do not antagonize the general view of in- 
dividual responsibility. But the question of individual re- 
sponsibility is beyond the scope of the physical sciences. It 
belongs to ethics and it is apparent, in any accurate examin- 
ation of its ethical aspects, that individual action of any kind 
is possible only for those who make self-control and self- 
possession a habit. If a person is habitually lacking in 
self-control his action will be suggested to him by the lack 
of self-control in the associations which environ him and in 
the community at large, and it will take the shape given it 
by his “disposition”—that is by the impulses he has derived 
from his past actions. It becomes criminal, vicious or 
wrong in proportion to the wrong, vicious and criminal 
conditions of his community, which he does not resist, but 
exaggerates by impulses derived from the wrong, vicious 
and criminal conditions of his past—in a word from the 
moral anarchy of his life. Ifthe atavism of his environ- 
ment has taken shape in the passionate feeling that it is 
laudable to kill a large number of people at a considerable 
distance, this passion, though excited by what is generally 
considered a desirable object, will necessarily increase the 
passion of those who are least able to resist environment, 
and, doing so, it will operate to increase their liability to 
action of related kind—without regard to the occasion for 
it. In other words, they will commit passionate actions of 
all the degrees under the influence of their own disposition 
acted on by the general disposition to violence, but mani- 
fested in the modes of their own personal habits of the 
past. 

When we state these fac s in terms of pathology, anar- 
chism is a disease of the will—first, of the general will and, 
second, of the will of the person whose habitual lack of self- 
control has deprived him of the power of determinate 


individual action. 

As a single overt act grows out of the conditions of the 
past (nemo repente fuit turpissimus) nothing in this lessens 
either communal or personal responsibility for personal acts 
of anarchism. 

When we consider the question from the standpoint of 
moral philosophy, we state it thus: “Ihe possibility of 
determinate individual action depends on virtue—on the 
power to resist the general impulse of passion by habitual 
individual self-possession which makes the sense of justice 
operative. Virtue in a community results from the attempt 
to imitate the example of those who have overcome both 
heredity and environment to such an extent that they are, in 
the general average of their lives, free from the atavism to 
which passionate feeling subjects others. When a com- 
munity attempts, in the main, to model its communal life on 
the life of such self-possessed .and self-controlled individ- 
uals as these, it tends to overcome its atavism and to develop 
a communal feeling which will check the willfulness of 
personal atavism—which otherwise would be stimulated to 
expression through a series of acts too great to be defined 
and in certain phases of their expression becoming pseudo- 
political—without fundamental regard, however, to anything 
else than the pathogical conditions they manifest. 

Whenever the community loses its models or ideals of 
individual virtue and substitutes for them those of an 
atavistic type, the pathologic conditions which manifest 
themselves in all forms of anarchistic action begin to de- 
velope and to become operative. For, in its ultimate mean- 
ing, anarchism, in all its forms, is the manifestation of a 
lack of self-control. If thatlack exists in a community and 
is promoted for any purpose, whether the purpose be called 
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political, religious, or economic, it will show itself along the 
whole range of unimaginable ways by which personal will- 
fulness manifests itself in those who are, in their personal 
lives, habitually lacking in self-control. The only salvation 
from anarchy in all its forms lies in public determination to 
imitate ideals furnished by the lives of those who have risen 
superior to passion through habitual virtue. For such only 
is genuine individual action possible. And virtue, it 
should be remembered, means the quality of the “vir”—the 
man at the front who can hold his place against all the 
odds of circumstance. It means, not cant, not religiosity, 
but Manhood in contradistinction to the original ape-hood or 
brutehood of the “primary sensations”—.f me:e passionate 
action. 

The obliteration of a single anarchist frees a certain 
amount of carbonic acid gas from its more highly organized 
combinations with nitrogen. A nitrogenized hydrocarbon, 
in the shape of a human body, disappears into its elements 
and is no ‘onger visible. The question which then remains 
is of the condition of those who constituted his environment 
—who are still subjected to the slow processes of oxydiza- 
tion to which they have caused his body to be subjected 
with a rapidity which, though in some aspects repulsive, 
seemed, on the whole, desirable. Have they, in disorganiz- 
ing him physically, changed the physical conditions under 
which the heredity and environment of a life, depending 
on the corroding influence of the medium which energizes 
it, can resist that corrosion, check the re-actions of physi- 
cal anarchism which correlates with moral, and rise 
superior to passionate impulse at its climacteric onsets? 

This is the ethical question—and tre political also— 
when anarchy is to be dealt with. Can we ourselves 
oxydize decently and in order, or are we to “burn ourselves 
out” in activities which are not the product of individual 
self-possession and self-control but of atavistic impulse or 
mere nervous reaction, controlled by the fickleness of the 
weather and by the moral fickleness which makes the con- 
duct of life depend on the barometer? 


FR Ft 
JACK HARKAWAY. 





AN AUTHOR BELOVED OF BOYS OF OLD. 





two weeks ago, has a whole column to himself in 
the British Museum Catalogue. In the late sixties 
and early seventies he seems to have written a number of 
novels which got themselves published, though they made 
no noise in the literary world. It appears from the same 
work of reference that he also, at the same period, wrote 
essays about the Social Evil. But the work for which he was 
really notable is not mentioned in the catalogue. Those 
who know him at all know him only as the creator of “Jack 
Harkaway”—a famous character introduced to the world in 
the pages of the Boys of England. This paper belonged to a 
certain Edwin J. Brett, who made afortune out of it, and 
having begun life in a very humble way, lived to acquire a 
country seat in the Isle of Thanet and a collection of an- 
cient armor which has furnished a subject for articles in 
the high-class magazines. Bracebridge Hemyng, from 
whose brain sprang “Jack Harkaway,” was a barrister. 
Every one under forty who read anything, as a boy, re- 
members “Jack Harkaway” well. Almost every one recol- 
lects the time when he waited with an uncontrollable ex- 
citement for the next instalment of Jack Harkaway’s ad- 
ventures. The Jack Harkaway stories are popular to-day. 
It must be thirty years since the cycle began with Jack 
Harkaway atschool. It has continued almost without in- 
termission. We. have read, or had the opportunity of 
reading, about Jack Harkaway at sea, Jack Harkaway at 
Oxford, Jack Harkaway among the brigands, Jack Hark- 
away traveling round the world, Jack Harkaway going 
everywhere and doing everything. Even now London 
posters are seen advertising the narrative of Jack Hark- 
away’s enterprises in the Transvaal. Neither Sherlock 
Holmes nor Captain Kettle has held his public for so long. 
As for the secret of Jack Harkaway’s great popularity 
—that is a difficult matter to explain. Perhaps the name 
had something to do with it. It would be hard to hit upon 
a name at once so natural and so suggestive of merriment, 
devilry, and the idea that one Englishman is a match for 
any number of foreigners. But of course it must have been 
something else besides the name that made Bracebridge 
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Hemyng so much more popular with the boys than Steven- 
son (whose “Treasure Island” was originally written to 
compete with “Jack Harkaway”) on the one hand and the 
ordinary writers of the penny dreadfuls on the other. 
What was this quality that made him so successful? It 
was simply that Mr. Hemyng knew boys and knew what 
they liked in men. He wasn’t a bit literary, but reeled off 
his stories and packed them full of action, action, action, 
and told his tale as simply as possible. Mr. Hemyng wrote 
cleanly. His books never did harm to anyone. They 
opened up for many a boy the whole world of romance and 
developed the first germs of literary tastes in hundreds of 
thousands of boys in England and America. He gave 
boyhood many of its most delightful hours and the news of 
his death fills a multitude of men to-day with pity of the 
keenest sort because it is mingled with their own regrets 
for their vanished youth. 
eee 


THE LOURDES PILGRIMAGE. 


BY C. O'N. CROWLEY. 





of Saint Louis down to our own there have been 

shrines in France to which the faithful have 
journeyed to seek by prayer some gift from the unseen 
bounty of heaven. Pilgrimages are the peculiar expres- 
sion ot the French religious temperament. 

Everyone now knows the story of little Bernadette 
Soubirous. Henri Lasserre wrote a history of her, which 
is regarded as aclassicin France. Zola used her as the 
“motif” for one of his most powerful novels. The delicate 
and totally uneducated daughter of a journeyman miller, 
she was out one day gathering wood on the banks of the 
Gave—a swift mountain torrent that runs through Lourdes 
—when she suddenly beheld a woman of incomparable 
beauty, clad in a robe of dazzling whiteness, like the snow 
on the mountains shimmering in the rays of the moon. A 
smile of ineffable sweetness was on her features, her lips 
were still, a rosary, the beads of which sparkled like 
diamonds, was in her hands. This was the first apparition, 
and it occurred before the rock of Massabielle, part of 
which had been éroded so as to forma grotto. The poor 
little girl, half frightened, half entranced, told her story to 
her parents, only to be received with cold incredulity. 
Nevertheless, she went again and again to pray atthe 
grotto, and each time the same beautiful lady appeared, 
but to the distress of the little peasant, remained silent. 
At length, in answer to Bernadette’s repeated and fervent 
prayer, the sweet lips parted andthe lady spoke: “Do me 
the favor to come here for fifteen days. I do not promise 
to make you happy in this world, but inthe next.” Ber- 
nadette complied with this request, and during that period 
received three commands. 

‘*Pray for sinners.’’ 

“Tell the priests to build a chapel here.” 

“Go and drink of the water of the spring and wash there.”’ 
And at the end of the probation the beautiful lady revealed 
herse f in these words: “Je suis |'Jmmaculée-Conception.” 

It is a curious story, to which one hardly knows what to 
say. Perhaps the best comment on it is the well-known 
saying of Pascal: ‘‘Le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne 
connait pas.”’ 

There are four cardinal points at which the crowds of 
pilgrims collect during the day—the Basilica, tte Church 
of the Rosary, the Grotto, and the Piscinas. The Basilica, 
erected by command of the Virgin, with its spire towering 
to the sky, as if in rivalry with the eternal peaks that form 
its background, is the most conspicuous building in 
Lourdes. It stands on the rock of Massabielle, directly 
over the Grotto, and is approached by two semi-circular es- 
caliers, which enclose a smaller Byzantine building called 
l’Eglise du Rosaire. In both these churches services are 
carried on without intermission all day long. Such is the 
number of priests who accompany the pilgrimage that mass 
is said at the various altars from midnight until midday; 
and from midday until night sermons are preached, ves- 
pers sung, rosaries recited. 

The Piscinas are baths filled with the water that flows 
from the Grotto hard by and conducted tothem through 
pipes coated with cement. They are approached by two 
doors, one for the men and one for the women, and the 
public are prevented from approaching too near by thick 
iron railings. : 
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In the open space thus produced the sufferers await 
their turn for immersion. This function takes place at 
stated hours in the morning and afternoon up to four 
o’clock. One can well imagine the fervor of these life-long 
sufferers brought face to face withthe unseen power that 
may restore them to the beauty and joyousness of health 
and strength. The tedium of waiting is relieved by prayer 
and exhortation, which are incessant. At one time a 
Capuchin is preaching to the afflicted ones the necessity of 
displaying a lively faith—faith, the one essential for the 
working of the miracle. He recitesthe ninth chapter of 
Matthew’s Gospel, which he seems to know by heart. The 
sermon is, in turn, vehement, mandatory, supplicatory, 
tearful. He finishes just as two of the bearers carry 
away a fresh subject for immersion, and, falling upon his 
knees, cries out: 


Notre Dame de Lourdes benissez nos malades, 
Notre Dame de Lourdes guerissez nos malades. 


The prayer is repeated by both the sick and sound; it 
ascends the hillside with the low, rumbling noise that 
accompanies the flight of a cannon ball. Then, spon- 
taneously from the uplifted throats of the multitude, there 
comes forth, strong and resonant, the hymn of Bernadette. 

In the Grotto, placed in the exact spot where the vision 
appeared, stands a statue of the Virgin. Below it are 
countless lighted candles, varying in size from a thin taper 
that will last an hour to a roll of wax as thick as a scaffold 
pole, that will burn continuously for days. These candles 
are offerings from the faithful, and are sent in sufficient 
quantities to keep the shrine brilliantly illuminated through- 
out the year. On the blackened walls hang the useless 
crutches of the cured. They, too, are countless, many of 
them growing rotten from age anddamp. The miraculous 
spring has its source here, and may be seen by the favored 
few flowing limpid as crystal from the rock. Few beliefs 
can match in grandeur of thought or beauty of design this 
idea of the spring flowing at the command of the Queen of 
Heaven to cleanse humanity of its ills. Certain it is that 
until Bernadette told her story, this water from the rock 
did not flow. Now it flows in sufficient quantities to feed 
the Piscinas and quite a number of taps and fountains. At 
the taps the people bathe their hands and faces; at the 
fountains they drink. 

The most solemn hour of the day of a great pilgrimage 
is four o’clock. Benediction is then given at the Grotto, 
and the great procession of the Blessed Sacrament is 
formed. First come the women, headed by the cross-bearer 
and acolytes singing the hymn of Bernadette; then the 
men carrying lighted candles, their deep voices intoning 
the “Pange Lingua;” lastly, the clergy, in their gorgeous 
vestments, the cope of the celebrant being of cloth of gold, 
studded with gems. Through the park it winds itself, 
passes around the monster statue of the Virgin (which at 
night is illuminated by a cunning electric device), and on 
to the church of the Rosary. The voices sound sweet in 
the distance, blending in unison with the music of the 
rapid, ceaseless Gave, whose waters sport and gambol in 
the sun as if out of joy at the sight. 

The sick, in their bath-chairs, are ranged in front of 
the entrance to the church in two rows, one on either side. 
As the canopy under which the Blessed Sacrament is 
carried approaches, the faces of the sufferers are strained 
to catch a glimpse. For that is the moment when they 
expect an answer to their prayers and pious exercises. It 
is the moment, too, when one draws back with awe, a 
strange cold feeling passing over the excited nerves and a 
sense of delicacy urging one to leave this mass of helpless 
human beings alone with the Creator of their hopes. 


At night the celebrated procession up the mountain, 
called Montagne du Calvaire, takes place, when the hill- 
side is ablaze with the lighted tapers of some 30,000 pil- 
grims. Artists have revelled in the sight; the pen of a 
Zola failed to do it justice. The road is serpentine and 
rugged; it is used as a “via-crucis,” or “way of the cross,” 
and 14 crosses mark the different stations. As the pro- 
cessionalists appear and disappear along the winding road 
the effect on the observer looking on from the banks of 
Gave is that of a lake of fire. 

Standing alone, and turning from procession to grotto, 
where crowds are still praying, and from grotto to the 
silent stars watching over all, one wonders and wonders, 
only to wonder more. Then, witha spirit of reverence, 
one walks back to the town through the beautiful espla- 
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nade, with the hymnof Bernadette and the ever-recurring 
“Ave Maria” still ringing in one’s ears. 
ee et Ue 
THE QUEEN WHO FORGOT. 





BY FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 





the name of the country she once ruled over had 

best be left untold. One does not want people 
writing to contradict the story, and other people writing to 
say that contradiction was the one thing needed to prove 
the story’s literal truth. That sort of thing would be very 
tedious and inartistic. Better to call her, shortly and 
simply, Queen Mirabelle. . 

At the time of the story Queen Mirabelle lived in exile, 
for her subjects had very properly risen in revolt and of- 
fered her an armed escort to the frontier. But that had 
happened in a very dim and distant past. The stamps with 
the Queen’s head on them had long since been obsolete; 
and her own unused set of them, which she often took out 
of her escritoire and looked at more in sorrow than in an- 
ger, were at last faded from too frequent exposure to the 
light. She smiled sadly at times when she showed them to 
her friends. 

“Fit emblems of a fallen dynasty!” she used to say. 
“To look at them, you’d think they had been crying for 
me, whereas the truth is that I have been crying over 
them.” 

At this her friends would look sympathetic, and Queen 
Mirabelle’s pride would reassert itself. 

“Still,” she would add, “I’m sure I don’t know why I 
should cry. For an exile I’ve been very fortunate. I 
haven’t had to sell the sceptre,or to teach foreign languages 
for aliving. And, in spite of all my troubles, I’ve man- 
aged to growold more gracefully than the stamps.” 

And, in saying that, she spoke no more than the truth. 
Queen Mirabelle had been a very beautiful woman in her 
youth, when the breath of scandal had taken liberties with 
her fair name and fame in every Republican Court. She 
had not wholly lost her beauty even now that, in the even- 
ing of her days, she lived, luxuriously but discreetly, in the 
stately mansion, more comfortable than any palace, which 
she had built herself in one of the spacious avenues that 
converge upon the Arc de Triomphe. 

Even in her exile, perhaps, there had been scandals at 
the beginning. It is hard for a beautiful woman—even if 
she be a Queen—to be above suspi-ion; in Paris this is 
particularly hard. But these are old stories, and there is 
not sufficient reason for reviving them. The only story that 
is to be told here is a story of the Queen’s old age, when 
her cheeks were hollow, and her hands shook, and her hair, 
once black as the raven’s plumage, was as white as country 
snow, and her eyes were thin and pale, and her speech was 
little more than a mumble. 

“It is curious, very curious,” she said. “Tae older I 
grow the less I live inthe present, and the more my thoughts 
go wandering back to the past.” 

Of course, it was not really curious but only natural. 
But one does not look for profound physchology from 
Queens, especially not from Queens who are more than 
eighty years of age; and none of the ladies who waited on 
Queen Mirabelle presumed to raise the point. 

“What I like,” she muttered, “is to be propped up with 
pillows, and to sit quite close to the fire and think. I think 
very slowly nowadays, but I have many things to think 
about. Old memories come to me—old memories of 
things I thought I had forgotten—things that happened ever 
so long ago, my dears, before any of you were born.” 

“What things?” That was a question which the ladies 
of the Court could not help but ask each other; but they 
were so young, and the Queen was so old that they asked in 
vain. Nor when, in their curiosity, they questioned the old 
Marquis de Miramon—the grave, grey-headed courtier who 
had been the Queen’s faithful servant for half a century, 
were they rewarded for their pains. The old man’s answer 
was dignified and diplomatic. 

“Her Majesty has many interesting memories,” he said. 
“It is no part of the duty of her servants to inquire which 
of those memories it pleases her to recall in her old age.” 

So Queen Mirabelle’s ladies-in-waiting continued in 
their perplexity, and enlightenment only came to them by 
degrees; yet at last it came. 

It was one of the beautiful bright days of early spring. 
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The warm sun pouring through the windows made golden 
splashes on the walls; the birds in the budding trees of the 
garden sang for joy; the air was fragrant with the blos- 
soms and the flowers. But, though Queen Mirabelle must 
needs have been sensible of the season’s influence, there 
was no outward sign that she regarded it. Her chair was a 
soft nest of satin cushions, and she sat in it close to the 
blazing fire of logs, spreading out her thin white fingers to 
its glow. Then the warmth began to act on her like a 
narcotic. She lay back among her pillows with her eyes 
half closed, letting her slow thoughts drowsily pursue each 
other through her brain. And, last of all, she began to 
talk to herself, with a true Queen’s heedlessness as to who 
might hear her words. 

“Listen!” said Mademoiselle Rose to Mademoiselle 
Marie. 

“Yes, listen!” replied Mademoiselle Marie to Mademoi- 
selle Rose. 

For they perceived that the old woman’s mind had 
traveled far back into the past—back to the legendary days 
of the forgotten scandals; and it seemed likely that there 
would be a love tale to be divined from what she said. And 
so it proved. Queen Mirabelle was living in the past—the 
past of more than fifty years ago, when no other Queen 
could compare with her for beauty, or furnished the 
scandalmongers with more material for malicious talk. A 
name—a man’s Christian name—was the first sound that 
passed her lips. 

“Gonzalez! My Gonzalez!” 

It was a musical name, and she said it to herself over 
and over again, dwelling upon it lingeringly and lovingly. 
Then she rambled on, and the ladies-in-waiting effaced 
themselves and sat as still as mice, so that they might not 
lose a word of what she said. 

“The Queen repents,” they thought; for they knew 
vaguely that in the long ago the Queen had done things 
that required repentance. 

But the Queen did not repent. She mumbled of her 
shame as though it were nothing to be ashamed of. For 
one thing, she was too proud to be ashamed; for the rest, 
she could only see one side of her story—its sentimental 
side. 

“Poor Gonzalez!” she murmured. “He wasn’t the only 
one. There were others—many others. People would 
have called me hard names if they had known. Perhaps, 
even as it was, they called me hard names because they 
guessed I did not care. I was too proud to care. And 
now—well now, I suppose it is too late to care.” 

The ladies-in-waiting pricked up their ears and listened 
eagerly for the confession. It came slowly, and the simple 
sentiment of it surprised them. 

“O! yes, there were others—many others. On the 
whole, I must have been a very wicked woman. But I 
never loved the others. I only pretended to love them for 
a pastime, and now my memory of them all is blurred, so 
that I cannot even recalltheir names. But Gonzalez! 
Ah! he was different. If ever I loved any man, I loved 
Gonzalez!” 

She paused, and passed her hand over her forehead as 
if she were making an effort to remember. The ladies-in- 
waiting kept more still than ever in their curiosity, fearing 
that if the Queen perceived their presence her love-story 
would be left untold; and presently Queen Mirabelle talked 
on, ignoring them: 

“Ah! yes, he was an opera-singer. I suppose people 
would call it shameful for a Queen to love an opera-singer 
when there are Kings and noblemen and courtiers all wait- 
ing tu be loved. Perhaps, in another’s case, I should have 
thought the same myself. Only Gonzalez was so different 
from the rest. The others were so respectful—so much 
afraid of me—made love so timidly. They were my 
slaves, and Gonzalez was my master. He never 
seemed to think of me as his Queen. He 
only remembered that I was a woman, and he 
made no more of me than if I had been a common girl from 
the ballet or the café chantant. It wasthe best way—at least 
it was the way that pleased me best. For I only amused 
myself with the others, but I loved Gonzalez. O! yes, I 
loved Gonzalez!” 

A smile played across her features as her mind trifled 
with the memories of half a century since. But they were 
imperfect memories. Her next words proved it: 

“How did itend? I wish I could remember how it 
ended. Did he tire of me, or did I quarrel with him? 
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Some Swell Nugent Costumes and 

Evening Wraps after the V. P. Ball. 
You do not buy Evening Gowns and Wraps every day and quite natur- 
ally you want to get the right thing when you do. 
matter of logic, isn’t it more likely that a large New York manufac- 
turer, in constant touch with Dame Fashion’s latest whim, could make 
a more chic, a more stylish garment than your dressmaker could? 
as only buyers of long experience and exquisite taste are employed by us 
in making selections are we not more likely to give you correct guidance 
as to style than a dressmaker of narrower experience? 
putting money into goods, linings and findings on the possibility or even 
probability that the completed garment will be becoming, isn’t it vastly 
better to see the garment itself, try it on, see if the colors suit, 


etc., before incurring expense. 
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Why was it that the one man I loved passed mysteriously 
out of my life and never came back to it again?” 

But there Queen Mirabelle’s memory failed her, and the 
picture which it had constructed ended in impenetrable 
mist. Only, as she sat there, staring at the fire, and living, 
so far as her memory let her, in the past, the sense of her 
lonelitiess grew upon her, and she slowly framed the wish 
that she might see Gonzalez once again before she died. 

“Send de Miramon to me,” she said at length. And 
the grave old courtier limped with effort into her presence, 
and knelt with difficulty to kiss her hand. 

She felt no shame in telling him her wish, for queens 
are superior to that fear of criticism which is the efficient 
cause of shame. The old man was her servant, and his 
duty was todo her bidding, and not to weigh it in the 
balance of morality; therefore, though she knew that he 
must divine her secret, she gave him her order with com- 
plete composure. 

“You know Gonzalez—Gonzalez, the opera-singer of 
fifty years ago. It is my wish to speak with him again 
before death takes me.” 

“But your Majesty 

“I do not know where he is, nor, I suppose, do you. 
But you must seek for him until you find him, and when 
you have found him you must bring him to me.” 

A strange light and puzzled look showed itself in the 
old courtier’s eyes, and Queen Mirabelle perceived it. 

“Why do you look at me thus?” she asked sharply; and 
de Miramon paused, as though to reflect, before he 
answered. His face still bore the same preplexed expres- 
sion when at last he spoke, saying: 

“Fifty years isa long time, your Majesty; and it must be 
fifty years since the singer was last before the world. How 
many of the men of fifty years ago are still alive to-day?” 

“He was younger than myself,” the Queen answered, 
“and he was strong and vigorous. There is no reason why 
he should not be alive.” 

“Yet, your Majesty—” 

Still his eyes looked meaningly into hers, but she failed 
to read their meaning. 

“If you know Gonzalez to be dead, then tell me when 
and how he died,” she said, impatiently. 

“I know what is knownto your Majesty, and nothing 
more,” was the inscrutable reply. 

“Then I command you to search for him until you find 
him. And, when you have found him, tell him that his 
Queen—Queen Mirabelle, who is a Queen no longer—de- 
sires his presence here. Tell him, moreover, that I have 
not long to liye, and that he must come quickly if he comes 
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Once more the Marquis hesitated, as though he hada 
truth in his mind, and could not decide whether this was 
the right hour for telling it. But inthe end, he only said, 
looking as inscrutable as ever: 

“In so far as is possible, your Majesty’s command shall 
be obeyed.” 

Then Queen Mirabelle dismissed him; and that same 
night he left Paris, and started upon a journey. “A strange 
errand,” he murmured to himself, “a strange errand this, 
to search fora dead man. Yet if it pleases her majesty to 
hope that he is still alive, who am I that I should remind 
her of what she had forgotten? Though I only go to warm 
my own blood in the sun of Provence, I must pretend to 
search. Inthe meantime, perhaps, her Majesty will either 
forget or will remember all.” 

But Queen Mirabelle only remembered that she had 
loved Gonzalez; and as she huddled over the fire that still 
burned in the grate—though spring was passing into sum- 
mer—she still dwelt with her old romance, and still some- 
times spoke her thoughts aloud. 

At first it was: 

“He is coming, he_is coming. Though he is at the 
other end of the world, yet, when he knows that I need 
him, he will surely come.” 

But afterwards it was: 

“Why is he solong? Why is he solong? Every day 
that passes I grow feebler, and if he does not come soon he 
will come too late.” 

But Gonzalez never came; and when she asked for 
news of him, the answer always was, that there was no 
news as yet. Andsothetime passed, and all the time her 
life was slowly flickering out, until at last she took to her 
bed, well knowing that she would never leave it while she 
lived. 

“Send for de Miramon,” she said, and they telegraphed, 
and the old man came back with all speed from the South, 
and got to Paris just in time to see her die. 

She rallied a little before the end, however. They gave 
her brandy, and propped her up with the pillows, and she 
questioned him. 

“You—have—not—found—him?” she asked, the words 
coming slowly, and with painful effort. 

“T have not found him, your Majesty.” 

“He—is—dead?” 

“Yes, your Majesty, he is dead.” 

“When—did—he—die?” 

“He died, your Majesty, about fifty years ago.” 

“How?” 

“He died, your Majesty, of a sudden illness which 
seized him in his villa, in the South of France.” 


The news seemed to affect her like an electric shock. 
She passed her thin and shaking hand over her forehead, 
as though she were vainly trying to remember something. 
For a moment there was a look of horror in her face which 
appeared to show that she had remembered. But the look 
passed, and the peace of forgetfulness returned to her. 

“I—loved—him,” she murmured. “There—were—lots 
—of—others—but—he—was—the—only—one—I— loved.” 

Those were her last words. Unconsciousness overtook 
her; and she recovered neither speech nor sense before 
she died. 

“Thank God!” said the Marquis de Miramon, with a 
great sigh of relief. “Thank God that her Majesty has 
died without remembering.” 
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There the story of the Queen’s life shall end, and that 
indeed would have been the end of it had it not been that 
the ladies-in-waiting were curious. It was long indeed 
before the discreet old courtier would speak a word, but at 
last he put his better judgment on one side, and spoke. 

“A man,” he said, sententiously, “should never be 
heard boasting of a lady’s favors.” 

“But a gentleman never is heard boasting of such 
things,” they protested. 

“A gentleman is not. But this man was not a gentle- 
man, though the Queen loved him. He was only an 
opera-singer, and the temptation to boast of the favors of a 
Queen was strong. Yet, if the temptation is strong the 
danger is also great; and this man yielded to this tempta- 
tion without thinking of the danger—the danger tyat it 
might be thought necessary, by whatever means, to shut 
his mouth.” 


“By whatever means,” the women echoed in their 
amazement. 
“By means of poison, for example. Gonzalez, the 


opera-singer, did not die a natural death; he died from the 
effects of a poison, and the Queen had forgotten. Is it so 
unnatural? It is not as though she had slain him with her 
hands. She had but to whisper a word to a faithful 
servant, and the man passed out of her life torever. Then 
the dust of the years choked the memory, and she forgot 
him; but, in her old age, she began to live in the past 
again, and then she remembered that she had loved the 
man, but forgot that she had had him murdered for the 
sake of her fair name. On her death-bed, as you saw, 
she very nearly recollected. But God was merciful to her, 
and she died forgetting.” 
From Black and White. 
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MUSIC. 


SEASON 1901-02 IN ST. LOUIS. 





Unlike last year, musically this city is 
in a sane, healthy state at the opening of the 
present season. The pulse of the “heavenly 
maid” beats normally. There is no soap- 
bubble festival to quicken it, no musical 
menagerie and freak show to bring an un- 
natural, hectic flush to her cheeks. Last 
year a mismanaged, unmusical music festival 
was thrust upon us the first thing, and 
destroyed the musical equilibrium of the city 
for the entire season. 

The season of 1901-02, though there will 
be no spectacular opening, promises to be the 
most solid and satisfactory, in an artistic and 
a financial way, of any in the musical his- 
tory of St. Louis. Never before have there 
been so many students of music here, as 
there are at present, and the various clubs 
and societies report larger subscription lists 
than heretofore, showing that the public in- 
terest in musical affairs is materially increas- 
ing. In the way of amusement, the array of 
musical events scheduled is quite imposing. 

The first booking of importance, and the 
booking of first importance of the season, is 
Thomas and his Orchestra at the Odeon. Two 
concerts will be given early in November 
and return dates will be played in March 
and in April. Other important bookings at 
the Odeon include Jan Kubelik, a violinist 
who is being advertized in circus-poster 
language and who is expected to create an- 
other Paderewski furore. Josef Hofman, 
at whom we marveled as a boy pianist, 
comes tous in January in the full posses- 
sion of his matured powers, and that 
valkyrie of song, Lili Lehmann, will prob- 
ably be heard in recital. The band-loving 
public will be regaled by concerts by the 
Sousa and Innes bands, 

At Music Hall, Maurice Grau’s Metro- 
politan Opera House Company, with Calve, 
Sembrich ef a/, will set the echoes flying for 
a brief season, and it is more than probable 
that Music Hall will have a permanent 
opera company under the management of 
Charles M. Southwell in place of Henry W. 
Savage’s company. 

Savage, however, expects to be in the 
field with his Castle Square Company, but 
this time at the Century Theatre. He has 
already sent harbingers of his season in the 
shape of wicked looking portraits under 
which are printed the names «f Sheehan, 
Ludwig, Rennyson, Norwood, Goff and 
“others,” so the Savage-Temple edition of 
“Lohengrin,” “Aida,” etc., is to be a part of 
the musical season. 

The Choral Symphony Society will give 
ten concerts as usual. Verdi’s “Requiem,” 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul” are the choral works to be 
performed. The Symphonies to be given 
during the season include the Beethoven 
No. 8, Raff’s “Leonore” and one by Sinding 
in D major. 

Soloists engaged 
operatic baritone, Fritz Kreisler, violinist, 
Jean Gerardy, cellist, Augusta Cottlow, 
pianist, Julian Walker, baritone. Three 
tenors, new to St. Louis, will be heard with 
the Society during the season. They are 
Mortimer Howard, who will sing in the 
“Requiem,” Ellison Van Hoose, to be heard 
in the Christmas Oratorio, and Ian Jackson, 
engaged to sing the tenor role in “St. Paul.” 
Miss Ringen will again sing the role in the 
“Requiem” in which she achieved a genuine 
triumph at Music Hall some four years ago. 
Others to be heard are Mrs. Hissem de Moss, 
Shannah Cummings, Marie Kunkel Zim- 


are, Campanari, the 
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merman, sopranos, Isabelle Bouton, con- 
tralto, Whitney Lew, Gwylm Miles and 
Homer Moore, baritones, Negotiations 
have been opened with Mr. George Riddle 
of Boston for a reading of Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth” with choral, solo and orchestral 
embellishment. The society this year 
abandons its annual performance of “The 
Messiah.” 

The Apollo Club’s first concert takes 
place Thanksgiving week, as usual. The 
soloists for the season have not yet been 
selected, excepting those to appear at the 
first concert. The club, as always, is willing 
to pay almost any price provided itcan get 
the artists that it-wants. Fees written in 
four figures are not unusual with the Apollo, 
and Nordica and other “high flyers” are on 
thetapis. For the first concert Gregory Hart, 
a famous English tenor who will be in 
America during November and December, 
has been secured, and, in addition, Miss Anna 
Otten, violinist, will be heard. 

The Morning Choral Club can always be 
depended upon to furnish a delectable musical 
spread. The first concert will be given in 
January, as usual. Miss Sara Anderson, 
now recognized as the first of American con- 
cert sopranos, will be the soloist. Saint 
Saens’ “Night,” new to St. Louis, is the 
principal choral work to be performed. 

The Union Musical Club, despite the poor 
support accorded it last season, will continue 
at Memorial Hall as heretofore. 

The Musician’s Guild, which began 
with such a flourish last season, is no more. 
It is dead, gone, vanished into thin air. Ac- 
cording to the constitution the object of the 
Guild was to “foster good fellowship among 
musicians,” etc. However, it appears that 
the Guild failed signally in accomplishing 
its object. The first meeting passed over 
without bloodshed, but several members in- 
dulged in dangerous personalities, all ina 
spirit of brotherly love, of course, which, 
however, were not received in the spirit in- 
tended, and brought forth sharp retorts. 
The personal and professional pride of some 
of the elect present at this meeting, being 
thus hurt, future meetings were attended 
principally by Mr. Hennemann, in whose 
hall they were held. Among the musicians 
present at that fatal first meeting were the 
Messrs. Kunkel, Epstein and Hennemann. 

The bills for dues which poured in on the 
members after the first meeting, being 
ignored, the Guild ceased to be. And so 
this season will have to worry along as best 
it can without a Musician’s Guild. 

A. C. W. 
et 

Lemp’s Original Falstaff is the acme of 
perfection in bottle beers. Wm. J. Lemp 
Brewing Co. can always be relied upon for 
the best. 

ee 

Her mother—“Edith, don’t you think you 
are getting too old to play with little boys?” 
Edith—“No, mamma; the older I get the 
better I like them.” —7it Bits. 

et 

FIsHING—He: “What kinds of men do you 
think make the best husbands?” 

She: “Bachelors and widowers.”— Har- 
lem Life. 

ett 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 
eS 

“Does the course of their true love run 
smooth?” “Oh, yes; there are banks on 
both sides.” —Moonshine. 
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THE FLOWER OF FLOURS. 





The “Table Queen” flour of the J. B. 
Buss Milling Company has just added an- 
other premium to its already long list of 
prizes. This firm’s three brands, “Table 
Queen,” “Home Friend” and “Table Queen 
Graham,” were awarded first premiums at 
the recent St. Louis Fair. Added to these 
three enviable triumphs, “Table Queen” 
captured the gold medal at the Buffalo Pan- 
American Exposition. The bread and cakes 
made from these brands are always so whole- 
some, so delicious and of such excellent 
quality, in every respect that is imaginable 
from the view-point of fine baking, that good 
housewives should never use other than J. 
B. Buss’ flours if they desire their baking to 
attain the highest grade of the culinary art. 
The J. B. Buss flour, of whatever brand, is 
always pure and made from the best grain in 
the market. It is flour that it is a delight to 
handle in baking. The official premiums re- 
ferred to only echo the approval of the flour- 
using people. 

ee oe 

SENTIMENTAL: The capitalist colored 
when he spoke of the check that hung ina 
neat frame over his desk. “A bit of senti- 
mentalism,” said he; “the first billion I ever 
made!”—Detroit Free Press. 

ze et 

Fine diamonds and other precious gems at 
lowest prices, at Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway, corner Locust. 


In the heyday of the glory and power of 
the late Ward McAllister, the leader of New 
York society, he was a slave to conventions. 
Like most young conservatives, he grew 
liberal with years. When his brother, the 
late Hall McAllister, came to visit him from 
San Francisco, he looked upon it as an afflic- 
tion of a country relative. Hall was developed 
here, and he wore a broad-brimmed hat, and 
had something of the Western breeziness in 
his manner that distressed his brother, the 
New York society leader. 

Ward asked Hall if he would please wear 
a silk hat, frock coat and gloves. 

“No,” said Hall, “you attend to all that 
nonsense for me. I am too old to change. 
Let me go my own way.” 

Hall had the habit of shaking hands with 
ladies upon making new acquaintances. This 
especially distressed his brother. 

“It is very bad taste to offer your hand to 
a lady,” explained Ward. “Don’t do it, 
Hall.” 

Finally Ward introduced Hall to Mrs. 
Astor, and she cordially offered him her 
hand. 

“No, Madam,” said Hall. “I should like 
very much to shake hands with you, but I 
can’t. My brother Ward says I mustn’t.”— 
News-Letter. 
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Lemp’s Original Falstaff is the acme of 
perfection in bottle beers. Wm. J. Lemp 
Brewing Co. can always be relied upon for 
the best. 


















SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. T. EK. Price is visiting her sister in Ohio. 

Mrs, Charles Michel has returned to Cincin- 
nati. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Selby have taken a house 
at 5916 Cates avenue. 

Miss Martha Hutchinson has returned froma 
visit to friends-in Virginia. 

Mrs. John O’Fallon Delaney is entertaining 
her neice, Miss Marie Tracy. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Moon and Miss Maude 
Moon arein New York City. 

Mrs. A. J. Lindsay and Miss Lindsay have re- 
turned from Coburg, Canada. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore de Forrest have taken 
a house in town for the winter. 

Mrs. A. Fuller is entertaining her sister, Mrs. 
Rudolph Ney, of Fort Smith, Ark. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Crenshaw, of Springfield, 
Mo., are guests of St. Louis friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Mudd are in their new 
home, at 3864 Washington boulevard, 

Mrs. Mary Hogan Ludlum and her mother, 
Mrs. Hogan, have returned from the West. 

Mrs. Eugene Adler and her daughter, Miss 
Dorothy Adler, are visiting Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Baer. 

Mrs. Dickson Cunningham is entertaining her 
niece. Miss Valarie Farrington, of Memphis, 
Tenn, 

Mrs. Dave Walker, Jr., has just returned from 
a visit to her aunt, Mrs. Firmin Day, of Minne- 
apolis. 

Mrs. Harry Elliot is entertaining Miss Dues- 
berry and Mrs. William Bidgood, both of 
Mobile. 

Mrs. S. A. Hopkins and Miss Lulu Hopkins 
and Miss Hines, of Louisville, will pass the 
winter in Paris. 

Mr. and Mrs, Ellls Hallet, who have been 
visiting Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Scudder, are now 
in San Francisco. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ames have taken a house 
at 4316 Maryland avenue, aud will be at home on 
Fridays during the winter, 

Mr, and Mrs. Richard Shapleigh have returned 
from the Kast, and will occupy their residence, 
at 4471 West Pine Soulevard. 

Mrs. David Sharpe Ralston will receive her 
friends on Monday, October 2list, at her 
home, 4115 Lindell boulevard. 

Mrs, J. C. Carstaphen is entertaining Mrs. 
Judge Rubin F. Roy and her neices, the Misses 
Downing, of New London, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Bruckman, accom- 
panied by their mother, Mrs. Hill, are in New 
York, Mrs. Hill will come back with them. 

Misses Jessamine and Louise Martin, of Balti- 
more, Md., have returned to Baltimore to join 
Col. and Mrs. D. B. Martin on a trip to Asheville, 
N, C. 

Mrs, Cravens and Mrs. Coppel, daughters of 
Mrs. George Myers, of Glendale, have returned 
to their homes in California and New York, 
respectively. 

Mrs, Frank Block has returned from Europe. 

Capt. Lloyd C. Harris has returned from 
Europe, but Mrs. Harris and her daughters are 
still in New York City. 

Miss Jeanette Lederer will remain in New 
York during the winter attending lectures at 
Columbia College and studying music. She is 

the guest of her uncle, Mr. Henry Bodenheimer. 

Miss Matilda Block and daughter, Miss Mattie 
Block, and her fiance, Mr. Henry R. Weisels 
will be “tat home” to their friends Sunday after. 
noon and evening, October 29th, at Hotel Berlin 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Daughaday are en- 
tertaining their daughter and son-in-law, Mr. 
Mrs. George Huntington Webster, of 
Miss Ella Daughaday has returned 
and Mrs. Tracy Drake at 


and 
Chicago. 
from a visit to Mr. 
Lake Geneva. 

Miss Josephine Messing, daughter of Rev. Dr. 
aud Mrs. H. J. Messing, was married, on 
Wednesday, to Mr. Ben Roman, of this city. The 
ce emony took place at the Messing home, 4439 
Delmar avenue, Rev. Dr, Messing himself pro- 
nouncing the nuptial blessing. 

Mrs. Samuel Mazyck Wilson, of Bremo, 
Virginia, has sent out invitations for the mar- 
riage of her daughter, Miss Mazyck Wilson, to 
Mr. Wilkins Benoist Shields. The ceremony 
will take place on Wednesday, Ovt, 23rd, at high 
noon, at the home of the bride, in Bremo, 
Virginia, 

The marriage of Miss Laura Garesche and Mr. 
Chester B. White took place Wednesday, very 
quietly at the home of the bride, in Jenning’s 
Station, in the presence only of the immediate 
families. The bride was given away by her 
mother, Mrs. Emma Garesche, The young 
couple will reside at Cadet, Mo. 





The marriage of Miss Alice Blanke Peters 
and Mr. Samuel S. Carlyle, took place Tuesday 
evening, at the home of the parents of the 
bride, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Peters of 5271 Page 
Boulevard, witnessed only by the immediate 
families and a few intimate friends. Mr. and 
Mrs, Alleyne D. Peters of Omaha, Nebraska, 
formerly of this city, were present. Mrs, Peters 
was formerly Miss Holt, of Lewis park. 

The marriage of Miss Edith Marion Hallett, 
and Dr. Charles A. Frank was solemnized 
Wednesday evening, at eight o’clock, at St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, Rev. J. K. Brennan 
Officiating. The bride was attended by her 
sister, Miss Kdna Estelle Hallett, maid of honor, 
and Miss Frances Collins, of Atlanta, Ga., as 


bridesmaid. Dr. George Frank accompanied his 
brother as best man, and Mr. Theodore C. 
Eggers as groomsman. The ushers were 


Messrs. Frank Hausman and Charles Frank. 
After the ceremony there wasa small reception 
for relatives and intimate friends at the house of 
the bride’s mother, Mrs; Elizabeth Hallet, of 
3643 Windsor Piace. Dr. and Mrs. Frank will be 


at home to friends after Nov. 15th, at the 
Victoria. 
ee 
“Some folks,” said Uncle Eben, “is s 


free an’ generous wif deir advice dat dey 
doesn’t seem to hab no common sense lef’ 
for deir own use.” Nevertheless and not- 
withstanding, good advice is good, no matter 
who gives it. The advice can be tested by 
taking it. When you’re told to buy shoes at 
Swope’s, do it, though the adviser be on his 
uppers. Why? Because you’ll find Swope’s 
are best in fit, finish, wearableness. They're 
good priced shoes, worth the money. Swope’s 
is at 311 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
U.S. As 
we et 
HE WON. 


“The wretch! -I’d like to have his blood,” 
snapped the pretty girl in blue. “I would, 
sothere! I’d like to know what he meant 
hanging around here if he didn’t mean 
business. I handled that young manas I 
would a basket of eggs on a slippery pave- 
ment. Mad? Of course I’m mad! You’d 
be mad if you had put up with what I have. 
He wes here the other evening, and some- 
thing told methat the supreme moment had 
arrived. He was awfully nervous, and 
seemed to have something on his mind. No, 
it wasn’t a case of tight shoes, stupid. 
Don’t be silly. Do you think I was born 
yesterday? I got ready my ob-this-is-so- 
sudden look and none too soon, for he 
leaned over and said tenderly: 

* “Would you marry me if I proposed?’ ” 

“You needn’t tell me what I should have 
said. I know just as well as you do that I 
should have told him to ask me if he wanted 
to find out. But he is the only eligible 
young man that I know, and I couldn’t af- 
ford to take any chances, soI murmured 
‘yes.’ 

“ “By Jove,’ said he, ‘I’ve won the bet. 
You see, one of the boys at the club bet me 
the cigars that you wouldn’t have me, and I 
took him up.” 

“What followed is a mere blank. For the 
life of me Ican’t remember whether I sent 
for the police or turned in a fire alarm.” — 
Detroit Free Press. 

se Fe 

The GRANVILLE, a new family Hotel, on 
Grand Avenue and Vandeventer Place,con- 
ducted onthe American plan, by Mr. Bassett 
Henderson, is a very desirable place to pass 
the winter. 

eet et 


THE BEGINNING. 





Pat was a bashful lover and Biddy was 
coy—but not too coy. “Biddy,” Pat began, 
“did ye ivver think av marryin’?” “Sure, 
now, th’ subject has nivver entered me 
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“Lowest Priced House in America for Fine Goods.” 


Clocks, Music Boxes, Etc. 


Our Stocks are more varied and beautiful than ever before. 


We are sole agents for the celebrated Libbey 
Cut Glass, recognized as the world’s best. 


III ec ole ca coaiet twa ees 
Sugar and Cream Set (pair)......... 
Be chi) |, nD 
Claret Lemonade Jugs ......... 


BROADWA Y, Cor. Locust St. 


Rich Cut 
Glass, 

Fine China, 
Vases, Lamps, 
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$6.00 to $28.00 
- $6.00 to $38.00 
.. $2.00 to $14.50 

$2.25 to $10.00 
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we. $6.00 to $33.00 
.....$18.00 to $30.00 
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thoughts,” demurely replied Biddy. “It’s 
sorry Oi am,” said Pat, turning away. “Wan 
minute, Pat!” called Biddy, softly. “Ye’ve 
set me a-thinkin’.”— 7it-Bits. 
ee 
A very unique wedding gift, shown at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 
et 
THE SCOTCH WITNESS.—A small Scotch 
boy was to give evidence against his father. 
The magistrate said to him: 
“Come, now, my man, speak the truth, 


AN INTERESTING STANDARD: “What is 
your idea of a man of honor?” “A man of 
honor,” said the French nobleman, throwing 
out his chest, “is one who will pay his wine 
bills and card debts, even if he has to marry 
in order to get the money.” — Washington Star. 





Mrs. LEILA Woops, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
ROOM 3 HENNEMAN HALL, 
3723 OLIVE STREET, 


St. Louis and New York References. 








and let us hear all you know of this affair.” 

“Weel, sir, dae you ken the coal wharf?” 

Ves,” 

“Weel, when you turn the corner you 
gang up the High Street?” 

“Yes, my boy, you’re very clever.” 

“Weel, you gang on till you come to a 
pump.” 

“Yes, yes; I know it well.” 

“Weel, you can gang and pump it, for 
you'll no pump me!” 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 


or THE St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 








And the boy departed.—7he Somersville 
Citizen. 
et 
Stops the Cough 
aud works off the Cold. 
Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold 
inone day. Nocure, No pay. Price 25 cents. 


ADDRESS 


Ceaeen*s ux cnase 
Orchestra baimer & werer's. 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220 
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50c to $40.00. 


REGIS z 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


STORE AND FACTORY, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND SIXTH ST. 


Are right in Style, Quality and Price, 


519 Locust. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


“Captain Ravenshaw,” by Robert Nelson 
Stephens, author of “An Enemy to the 
King,” “Philip Winwood,” etc., cannot be 
termed a brilliant acquisition to his list of 
novels; on the contrary, it is of a rather 
mediocre gradation. Captain Ravenshaw, a 
swaggering soldiez of fortune, without money 
or friends, in London, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, saves a goldsmith’s beautiful 
daughter from serious consequences of a 
night adventure. Later he is led into a plot 
against her, but turns and defends her when 
he believes she is being wronged. In the 
end, Ravenshaw, who, formerly, had made 
his living by his wits, by gambling, evading 
his debts and fighting until his name had 
become a reproach to the city, wins the 
heart and hand of this innocent girl; wins 
her love, she knowing him too, in his true 
colors. Of course he reforms, but, some- 
how, even though of such noble birth, it 
seems hardly probable that so sudden and 
complete a reformation could be possible. 
Then, again, there occur quite too many 
exciting, improbable happenings and in too 
short a length of time, and as intimated, 
“Captain Ravenshaw” is anything but a 
masterpiece, even in “popular novel” writing. 

Fad 

The scenes of the story, “Fighting Under 
the Southern Cross,” by Claude H. Wet- 
more, are laid on the west coast of South 
America, at the time of the Chile-Peruvian 
War of 1879. Three American boys are 
introduced, during a regatta in Callao Bay, 
and are the medium through whom the 
reader learns of the controversies between 
the two countries, which, later, culminate in 
a declaration of war. Boys of fourteen or 
fifteen years will take a great delight in the 
perusal of Mr. Wetmore’s story, for, in ad- 
dition to the thrilling episodes of war re- 
counted, he, in a very interesting manner, 
explains all about the rigging of ships, gives 
valuable information regarding tidal waves, 
trade winds, and, so artistically does he com- 
bine fact and fiction, one does not realize, 
until after the book is read, how much of 
otherwise prosy knowledge he has gleaned 
from its pages. The story, though other- 
wise well told, terminates rather too sud- 
denly, and those who wish to know of further 
adventures of Harvey Dartmoor, the hero, 
must, perforce, follow the author’s advice, 
given in the final chapter, and “peruse the 
pages of the sequel, ‘Incaland.’” (W. A. 
Wilde, Publishers, Boston Mass. Price, 
$1.50.) 

ae 

“Arline Valére, by Joseph Hallworth, is 
one of the most tedious books imaginable. 
It is interesting enough when the author 
once gets into the story, but gracious, what 
long and tiresome chapters he leads one 
through before he enters into the entertain- 
ing part! Yet, to those who enjoy the pro- 
trayal of characters of the slums, “Arline 
Valére” will prove quite fascinating. The 
figures of the tale are, without exception, 
new, original and faithfully drawn. Though 
by no means an imitation, one or two of the 
more grotesque ones suggest Dickens. A 
curious feature, and one that is likely to 
attract considerable attention, is that the 
work is a reproduction of the author’s 
manuscript. His marginal pen and ink 
drawings, which appear all through the 


book, of various characters, are very clever 
and carry out, toa nicety, the impression 
conveyed by his description of them. True, 
Mr. Hallworth’s is a neat scribe, but we 
Americans do everything in such arush, 
now-a-days, that there are few of us will 
have the time or patience to decipher his 
writing, and, though quite a novelty, the 
great majority would much prefer ordinary 
print. (L. C. Page & Co., publishers, 
Boston, Mass. ) 
yd 

“Famous Actresses of the Day,” in 
America, by Lewis C. Strang, giving partial 
biographies of the actresses and criticisms 
on the various roles which they have essayed, 
is ably written. Ingenuously interspersed 
throughout the book, also, are sketches of 
some of the more noted actors, such as John 
Drew, Richard Mansfield and Joseph Jef- 
ferson. Some very laughable memoirs, too, 
are cleverly interwoven, enhancing the in- 
terest not a little. Mr. Strang is thoroughly 
familiar with stage technique and all per- 
taining to histrionic art, and does not omit 
or neglect due consideration of the literary 
merit of a play, hence his criticisms are of 
the most delicate, minute and comprehensive 
sort. “Famous Actresses of the Day” is 
indeed worth the perusal. (L. C. Page & 
Co., publishers, Boston, Mass. ) 

Fad 


“Manasseh,” by Maurus Jokai, recently 
translated from the Hungarian by Percy 
Favor Bicknell, has an historical background 
and is rich in incident. The events nar- 
rated are supposed to have taken place a 
century ago, when the spirit of resistance to 
arbitrary rule swept over Europe. The 
scenes of the story are laid, principally, in 
Transylvania, Hungary, where Unitarianism, 
in its infancy, gained so much prestige, and 
in Rome. A beautiful princess, who, having 
been married to an old Italian prince, imme- 
diately upon emerging from‘her schoolgirl, 
convent life, wearyies of the matrimonial 
bonds and, because she and her husband 
are thoroughly incompatible, seeks to have 
them annulled by papal authority. An 
artist and Transylvanian Unitarian, who, 
however, is possessed of great power in 
Rome, is introduced. The princess and he, 
from the first, love one another, and he, in 
an unobtrusive way, lends assistance to the 
fair lady in her quest. The divorce is 
ultimately granted, but the decree forbids 
her ever to remarry. Then it’s the old, 
old story: love predominates all else, and 
she renounces the Catholic faith to wed the 
man of her choice. The story is well told 
throughout; the various descriptions of 
places and happenings, particularly those in 
and about Rome during Holy Week, are 
very interesting. There is nothing in 
”Manasseh” to offend a Catholic, yet, in 
some places, when upholding the Unitarian 
faith, it would seem that a bit of prejudice 
against Catholicism is allowed to creep in. 
Taking it all in all, though, Mr. Jokai’s 
novel is quite entertaining and well worth 
the perusal. 

et Ft wt 

Lemp’s Original Falstaff is the acme of 
perfection in bottle beers. Wm. J. Lemp 
Brewing Co. can always be relied upon for 
the best. 

et 

Best Watches, Mermod & Jaccard’s, cor. 

Broadway and Locust. 
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Anniversary Clock 


A. KURTZEBORN 
& SONS, 


JEWELERS. 


AGENTS for ST. LOUIS. 
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: In a higher sense than any others 





RUNS 400 DAYS 
With One Winding 


310 North Sixth St. 
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Customer—“You guaranteed a fit, 
didn’t you?” ‘hee 
Tailor—“I did.” res 
“Well, the only fit about these 
clothes is the one my wife had when 
she saw them.” 
If your wife does not like our 
clothes, bring them back and get 





6 MODELS. ANSWERING 
EVERY REQUIREMENT. 
None so Simple in Construction. 
None so Beautiful in Design. 
None so Easy to Operate. 

None so Durable. 


your money or another suit. 

But we don’t allow any suit to 
leave our tailoring establishment 
until it is so perfect in every way 
that your wife or no one else can find 
any fault with it. 

We always endeavor to be prompt, 
and we usually are, but we would 
rather be late and have your clothes 
in perfect condition, than be prompt 
and have it in imperfect condition. 

That is one of the principles on 
which our business is founded. That 
is one of the reasons why we should 

” be your tailors. 

We are making suits to order for 
$25.00 to $50.00. 

Trousers to help out your summer 
suits, cut and fit, made to order, 
$6.00 to $14.00. 


>< 


Art Catalogue and prices on request. 

Fox Typewriter Co., 

128 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 








820 Olive Street, St. Louis. back cnr Pie :. 
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HAIR DRESSING. 


3528 Olive St. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Manicure Parlors. 














FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


and 
rate 


We Control 


Delmar Garden. 

Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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THE LITTLE ROOSEVELTS. 





same strong individualty which 
gives President Roosevelt distinctive char- 
acteristics dissimilar from other men, 
is manifest in his children. 

The Roosevelt traits are particularly ex- 
emplified in Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., who 
is now 14 years old. A typical American 
boy of rare tact and judgment, he is delib- 
era‘e and determined. Master Theodore is 
the personification of the trite axiom, “like 
father, like son.” 

Whether it be a go with the “skis” in 
winter or a row on the bay in summer, he 
goes about it with the same vigor as his 
father wields an axe or dashes through the 
woods on his war-horse “Texas.” When 
young Theodore said one day last summer: 

“Mother, I shall walk over and see 
Grandfather Robert,” he clearly demonstra- 
ted the grit and pluck that isin him, for to 
walk over to “Grandfather Robert’s country 
seat at Sayville meant to walk a distance of 
forty miles. The lad walked the distance 
in remarkably short time, making the jour- 
ney back to Sagamore hill when his visit 
with Robert Roosevelt,the President’s uncle, 
had ended. Master Theodore, who is a 
born naturalist, has one of the most com- 
plete museums of any boy in the country. 
He is ataxidermist of no mean ability and 
his stuffed specimens are excellent. Young 
Theodore began his elementary education in 
the little schoolhouse near President Roose- 
velt’s residence at Sagamore Hill. 

Miss Sarah C. Provost, the preceptress, 
declares with much pride that “Little Theo- 
dore was the brightest and most studious 
scholar I ever had.” The two Roosevelt 
children, now getting beyond their A. B. Cs 
in this humble little country school are 
Archibald Bullock Roosevelt, 5 years old, 
and Kermit Carew Roosevelt, 11 years old. 
Miss Provost points to them as being the 
brightest and most tractable of any of her 
scholarss Last winter Kermit tramped to 
school through snow-banks and in the face 
of chilling winds. 

Archie is very quiet but exceedingly 
witty. When in his father’s study he keeps 
Mr. Roosevelt in an uproar and is frequent- 
ly sent scurrying to the nursery. Ethel, 9 
years old, is a demure little miss, but ex- 
ceedingly bright. Often she is seen seated 
beside the coachman while he drives about 
Oyster Bay. She is very observing and 
nothing escapes her sharp, penetrating eyes. 

Quentin, aged 3 years, is the “baby.” 
He is vivacious and pert and very active. 

With the Roosevelt children it is always 
“Father” and “Mother,” never “Pa” or 
“Ma.” The children are allowed perfect 
freedom and they have a rough-and-tumble 
time in the woods or at the water’s side. 
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The choicest product of the brewer’s art 
is brewed by the foremost of large establish- 
ments, Wm. J. Lemp Brewing Co. 

se Ft 
AN INTRODUCTION. 


The 





Henry van Dyke’s forthcoming book, 
“The Ruling Passion,” is unusual in many 
features, the most immediately apparent of 
which will be found directly following the 
title page. This is best described by repro- 
ducing the page: 

A WRITER’S REQUEST OF HIS MASTER 


Lord let me never tag a moral to a story, 
nor tell a story without a meaning. Make 
me respect my material so much that I dare 
not slight my work. Help me to deal very 
honestly with words and with people because 


The | 


they are both alive. Show me that as ina 
river, so in a writing, clearness is the best 
quality, and a little that is pure is worth 
more than muchthat is mixed. Teach me 
to see the local color without being blind to 
the inner light. Give mean ideal that will 
stand the strain of weaving into human stuff 
onthe loom of the real. Keep me from 
caring more for books than for folks, for ar 
than for life. Steady me to do my full stint 
of work as well as I can: and when that is 
done, stop me, pay what 
wages Thou wilt, and help me to say, 
from a quiet heart, 
a grateful 
AMEN. 
et 
ON THE LINKS. 

An amateur golf tournament, which will 
be open to all members of the Golf and 
Country Clubs in the city and county of 
St. Louis, will be held by the Golf and 
Country Clubs in this vicinity, on the 
links of the St. Louis Country Club, be- 
ginning October 26th and ending November 
2nd. One of the principal features of the 
programme, on the 26th, will be the quali- 
fying round for a handsome medal;—the 
best sixteen scores to qualify for champion- 
ship; second best eight scores to qualify for 
class B, third best eight scores to qualify 
for class C. The driving competition, open 
to all, which will be held in the after- 
noon of the same day, will doubtless be 
entered into with great enthusiasm. Wed- 
nesday’s, Thursday’s and Saturday’s pro- 
grammes promise to be of equal interest. 
Duncan Joy, of the St. Louis Country Club, 
John S. Carter, St. Louis Field Club, 
W. McKittrick, Florissant Valley Country 
Club, B. McKinnie, Algonquin Golf Club, 
J. G. McGee, St. Louis Fair Association, 
W. Gilliam, Normandie Park Club, C. Nor- 
man Jones, Log Cabin Club, J. H. Koehler, 
Glen Echo Country Club, and Price Lane, 
St. Louis Amateur Athletic Association, are 
among the prominent persons on the com- 
mittee. The above names are a sufficient 
guarantee that the tournament will be a suc- 
cess in every particular. 

se Ft 

Mr. Chas A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and 
is now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 


se Ft Ut 
YALE NOW FEEDS ITS OWN. 





The boarding house trust, which for years 
has controlled the price of food dealt out to 
the hungry Yale man, has been broken. 
“Eating joints” which have flourished on 
fancy prices and mediocre meals are now a 
thing of the past in that place. And all be- 
cause Yale college has officially provided a 
place where nearly every student can get 
his daily three meals at a price lower than is 
possible in a boarding house where there are 
from a dozen to fifty mouths to feed. Even 
now 1,000 students are eating inside the 
walls of the college and the caterer says that 
he expects before the year is over that the 
limit, 1,200, will have been reached. 

ste 
“ Tea sets, chests of silverware, cutlery 
sterling silver tableware, at Mermod & Jac- 
card’s, Broadway, corner Locust. 

ze Ft 

“Maudie’s husband won’t let her wear a 
tight bathing-suit.” “Why not?” “He 
does not wish her to expose the family 
skeleton! ”— Brooklyn Life. 


at the St. Louis Fair. 
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t Three Medals in One Week. ' 


The Enviable Record of the 


J. B. BUSS MILLING CO. 


THEIR 


“Table Queen” Flour 


Takes GOLD MEDAL at Buffalo and also FIRST PREMIUM 
They were also awarded the SILVER 
MEDAL on their “HOME FRIEND” brand. 


The award at Buffalo was made on regular retail stock of the ‘ 
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‘TABLE QUEEN”’ 


These victories were attained over competitors from all parts of the world, and proved 
that “TABLE QUEEN” Flour is the purest and best flour made. 
be sufficient proof to all flour consumers in St. Louis that ‘““TABLE QUEEN” Flour and 
“TABLE QUEEN GRAHAM” are the BEST FLOURS for family use ever manufactured. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
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These awards should 











FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 


THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and Belle Place, 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. .* Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 


DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 











STRICTLY 
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New Family Hotel « European and American Cafe. 
FIRST 


FRANK M. WHITE, Manager. 


Corner King’s Highway and 
McPherson Avenue. 


Opened September 25th. 


CLASS. 











Tchemical Cleaning Wor 
MILLS & AVERILL, 


Broadway and Pine. 
KINLOCH B 617. 
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BELL MAIN 2197. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


L.” Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
_ aagpenton a es 








AN OPPORTUNITY—“Supposing I give you 
your supper,” said the tired-looking woman, 
“what will you do to earnit?” “Madam,” 
said Meandering Mike, “I’ll give de oppor- 
tunity of seein’ aman go t’roo a whole meal 
wit’out findin’ fault wit’ a single t’ing.” 
The woman thought a minute, and then told 
him to come in and she’d set the table. — 
Washington Star. 

Fe Ft 

Mr. Chas. A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and is 
now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust street. 

et st 
{ The choicest product of the brewer’s art 
is brewed by the foremost of large establish- 
ments, Wm. J. Lemp Brewing Co. 


Coal, 1Oc. 


Choice family coal, all nice, large lumps, free 
rom slack and slate, prepared especially for 
fousehold use, only 10c per bu. this week, de- 
hvered; worth 12c. Full Weight Coal Co., 625 
lilive street; phone B 1720. 


COMPLETE aor t 6) 
PRINTED STATIONERY 


Consisting of 100 Cards, 100 Note Heads and 100 
Envelopes, all good quality, with name, address, 
etc., neatly printed on all, for $1, delivered free 
of extra charge anywhere. Send for Samples. 
Agents wanted, 100 Calling Cards 35c, 

Thos. P. Smith & Co , 105 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo 


WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news- 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and pre- 
pared for publication. Books published- 
Send for particulars and full information be. 
fore sending articles. 

The Bulletin Press Associatiou, New York 


, 
M’DOWELL COLLEGE, 
1824 OLIVE ST. 

Ladies, before learning tailoring and fine dress- 
making, call and examine our system. The bes 
and easiest to learn. Under entirely new man- 
agemeut. Evening classes, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Friday. W. F. HUNSTOCK, Manager. 











Olivia Bldg, of L’Alliance 
1023 N. Grend 4 ve: French School Prancain, 
|} Nation. Assoc. subsidized by the French Gov- 
ernment. Class and private lesscns. Only place 
o learn French and Parisian customs. 








THEATRICALS. 





CRANE’S DAVID HARUM. 

By all means go to see Crane’s David 

Harum. Not because of the play, or the 
character, for the play is i/ and the charac- 
ter only a variation of the provincial eccen- 
tricity you have seen many times, but 
because of Crane. For Crane presents as 
David Harum a marvelous character study. 
It is marvelous in its fidelity to the author’s 
pen picture. No detail is missing. It is a 
microscopic study of the material and spirit- 
ual David. It is David Harum come to life. 
There is the bald head with its fringe of 
reddish-yellow hair, the wart, the salt-and- 
pepper suit, the tricks of voice and gesture— 
all tally with the mental picture we carry of 
Westcott’s creation. Then the bighearted- 
ness, the obviously simulated unscrupulous- 
ness, the shrewdness, the sentiment—all of 
the characteristics of David are informed 
with so rare_an art that it seems nature 
itself. And Crane never wavers—from 
curtain to curtain the picture is absolutely 
truthful and consistent. This is the strength 
and at the same time the weakness of 
“David Harum” as an entertainment. It is 
rather late in the day to quarrel with West- 
cott’s character, who has been laughed and 
wept over by hundreds of thousands of 
fiction readers during the three years of his 
existence, but this stage embodiment of him 
brings his faults more forcibly to view than 
ever. 

In real life David Harum would be intoler- 
able; in the book—taken up and laid aside at 
will—he is lovable as well as interesting and 
amusing; in the play he is all this at once. 

Crane could easily eliminate all but the 
desirable qualities, for this comedian has a 
strong, pervading and withal most lovable 
personality, and need only be Crane to 
maintain the hold he has had on the play- 
goers of this generation. 

But Crane in his latest play is not Crane 
but Harum. And Harum talks too much 
about himself, and he becomes theatrical in 
his generosity as well as in his assumed 
meanness. His self-esteem is inordinate. 
His “smart” sayings are too keenly enjoyed 
by himselt. 

But the player is the thing at the Olympic 
this week, and he is great. 

The supporting players, with one or two 
exceptions, do their work well. Charles 
Jackson as Chet, clerk to Harum, William 
Sampson as Dick, factotum to Harum, Guy 
Nichols as Deacon Perkins and Sheridan 
Tupper as Zeke Swinney leave nothing to be 
desired. Folly Bixbee could not be in better 
hands than Kate Meek’s and the Widow 
Cullum, as played by Lois Francis Clark, be- 
comes almost as great a study as that pre- 
sented bythe star himself. And Miriam 
Nesbitt is a sweet Madonna-faced Mary 
Blake. So, by all means, go to see Crane’s 
David Haium. A.'C. W. 

a 
MRS. SARAH COWELL LE MOYNE. 





Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, well 
and favorably known to St. Louis theater 
goers, through her success last May, in 
Browning’s play, “In a Balcony,” appears at 
the Century this week in “The First Duchess 
of Marlborough,” by Charles H. Meltzer. 
The new play gives the talented lady ample 
opportunity for displaying her versatile, 
spirited and finished art. Her physical and 


mental endowments make her look and act 
the part of the doughty spouse of John 
the great 


Churchill, warrior and bitter 


enemy of Louis Quatorze, of France, with 
wonderful perfection. There may be some 
hyper-refined critics who cannot fully endorse 
Mrs. Le Moyne’s interpretation of character, 
and who feel disposed to find fault with her, 
at times, somewhat excessive accentuation of 
the masculine element in the famous Duchess, 
but the docile, average theater-goer, who 
can appreciate true art or conscientious 
talent, and is willing to overlook a few trifling 
flaws, will not hesitate to bear witness to the 
high quality of Mrs. Le Moyne’s histrionic 
art and accomplishments. 

The characters appeal very forcibly to the 
student of history and the lover of the past 
and its vanished greatness. The costumes 
are elegant, appropriate to the time and the 
manner and style of speech reminiscent of 
an epoch when society was not that sensitive, 
blasé, hypocritical, complex and exclusive 
set which we know in the twentieth century. 

There are moments in the first act when 
the play seems to drag, and when the inter- 
est of the audience is about to wane, but 
attention is soon revived by new, interesting 
Dramatis Personae, or a new, stirring inci- 
dent. The climax of the production is, un- 

doubtedly, reached when the Duchess gives 
the lie to the fickle Queen, and when the 
latter, in a voice choking with emotion and 
excitement, calls for her “guard.” In that 
concluding scene of the fourth act, Mrs. 
LeMoyne rises to the full height of her dra- 
matic power, and fully deserves the generous 
applause which she received Monday night. 
With eyes flashing, voice vibrant and strong, 
bosom heaving, and with gestures reflecting 
intense indignation and disappointment, she 
appeared as the exact counterfeit of the dom- 
inating, imperious, yet fascinating Duchess 
of Marlborough, with, to use the words of 
Harley, her enemy “a woman’s heart and a 
man’s brain.” One may be skeptical about 
the historical accuracy of this incident, and 
seriously doubt whether the Queen would 
have submitted to such an insult, yet it is a 
fine, impressive, dramatic scene, one which 
will probably be retained the longest in the 
memory of the audience. Mr. Meltzer has 
chosen to represent Queen Anne as a con- 
temptibly weak, vacillating, pliant woman, 
and in this he seems to have made a mistake. 
Anne, while not a very strong, independent 
character, had courage enough to veto an 
Act of Parliament. She was, indeed, the 
last ruler of Great Britain that dared to do 
such a thing. 

The plot of the play centers in the in- 
trigues of Robert Harley and his paramour, 
Mrs. Masham, against the wariike Duke and 

his wife. The conspirators are trying to 
supplant the Duchess in the Queen's favor, 
and, with that object in view, succeed in 
leading Anne into the belief that the Duchess 
had stolen the royal seal and affixed it to a 
warrant ordering the arrest of Dr. Swift, 
who is another member of the court cabal. 
The whole matter 1s afterwards satisfactor- 
ily settled, and the Queen made to realize 
the intrigues and machinations of the 
enemies of the fighting Duchess. 

Frederick Paulding, as Robert Harley, is 
excellent. He is, as he should be, that is, 
oily, insinuating, tricky and shrewd; he 
never loses his temper, is equal to all 
emergencies and always keeps cool. The 
Dr. Swift of Joseph Wilkes may be a cor- 
rect representation of the great master of 
satire, vituperation and cynical ribaldry, but 
is not quite to my liking. The actor makes 
too much of an ass and brute of the intel- 
lectual giant. Howard Russell seems to be 
a gifted actor; his Dukeof Marlborough is a 
fine character-sketch. In the fete-a-tete with 
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Ladies’ Garments. 


Department. 


exclusiveness. 
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The advantage of our direct connection with Paris, London 
and Berlin is nowhere more evident than in our Dressmaking 


Our Garments are all made of the season’s newest and best 
materials, are perfect-fitting and of faultless workmanship. 

The designs embody all the latest features of Parisian 
fashion and are distinguishable alike for their individuality and 


MODERATE PRICES. 





DRY GOODS COMPANY. 


Dressmaking Department, 
Fourth Floor. 
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his wife, in the last act, he is almost ideally 
perfect. Praise must also be bestowed upon 
Nora O’Brien, who, as the pretty, schem- 
ing and deceitful Mrs. Masham, makes quite 
ahit. Sheis delightful in her hysterical 
triumph over the Duchess in the final act, and 
her assumption of the duties of Mistress of 
the Robes. 

“The First Duchess of Marlborough” is 
the best play of its kind that has been seen 
in St. Louis for a long time, and will be in- 
strumental in adding to the well-earned 
laurels of Mrs. Le Moyne as one of Amer- 
ica’s great and highly accomplished actresses. 


It certainly shows that Mr. Charles Henry | 


Meltzer can do “out of his own head” fine 
things as well as pass judgment upon the 
dramatic worth of other men’s work or put 
forth a masterpiece of translatien like his 
version of “The Sunken Bell.” FA. H. 
ee 
Superflous hairs, moles etc., p+ rmanently 
removed by Electrolysis. Electrical facial 
massage for wrinkles, pimples and flabby 
skin. Mrs. Myra Field, 347 Century Build- 
ing. Branch of New York Office. 
et 
Revivalist—“Is it possible that you dance?” 
Fair sinner—“Oh, yes, often.” Revivalist— 
“Now, tell me, honestly and fairly, don’t 
you think the tendency of dancing is toward 
sin?” Fair sinner—“I must confess that 
some‘imes while dancing I have very wicked 
thoughts.” Revivalist—“Aha! I feared so. 
When is that you have wicked thoughts?” 
Fair sinner—When my partner steps on ry 
toes.” —New York Weekly. 
ee 
The choicest product of the brewer’s art 
is brewed by the foremost of large establish- 
ments, Wm. J. Lemp Brewing Co. 
et 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE: “Poor 
b’ye!” exclaimed O’Hara, condoling. with 
Cassidy, who had been injured by a blast; 
“’tis tough luck teh hav yer hand blowed 
off.” “Och! Faith, it might ’ave bin 
worse,” replied Cassidy; “suppose Oi’d had 
me week’s wage in it at the toime.”—/Phila- 
delphia Free Press. 
ee Ut 
A very unique wedding gift, shown at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 


DISCOVERED: “They had been married a 
year before anybody knew it, and even then 
their secret was discovered only by acci- 
dent.” “Indeed?” “Yes, one evening at a 
card party, they thoughtlessly played part- 
ners, and the way they quarreled let the 
whole thing out!”—Detroit Free Press. 

ee 

Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that. he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 

et 

IN THE FUTURE: “Do yez keep an 
assistant to the cook?” “Yes.” “And do 
the assistant have a helper?” “She has.” 
“And have yez a kitchen-maid to clane up 
after the assistant’s helper?” “We have.” 
“Well, I’ll give yez a wake’s trial.” —Brook 
lyn Life. 











Awarded First Prize 


Paris Exposition 1900. | 
Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants everywhere. 
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Brunette Complexion Powder is 


the color of brown skin; it re- 
moves freckles and keeps the 
skin soft. Samplefree. | 

J. A. Pozzoni. St. Louis, Mo. 
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A ST LOUIS POET. 


BY JON E. GORSE. 





“Sonnets and Lyrics” is the wholly un- 
pretentious title of a book of pure poetry by 
R. E. Gibson which has been published 
within the week by John P. Morton & Com- 
any. Friends of the poet have known his 
verse only through privately printed pam- 
yhlets in which his gentle message was 
poorly presented. The publication of “Son- 
nets and Lyrics” must enlarge the audience 
and extend the fame of this St. Louis man 
who loves his art so well he dares keep faith 
with the unpopular muse. 

The book is good to the eye, friendly in 
the hand and filled with beautiful thoughts 
musically expressed. It is especially strong 
in its first division. 

Songs in fourteen lines have been written 
by allour latter day poets, though it may be 
that “only those who write them read them.” 
If any versesin this form have the power of 
enlarging the circle of appreciative readers 
these printings by Mr. Gibson are of the 
number. 

The craft of his sonnet is in the Petrar- 
chan mould. There are no thunderous 
lines, no mounting octave with crashing 
climax, followed by an ebbing, whirlpool 
sestet; no strong outflow of words to be 
piled high at the change of phrase and then 
to hustle tumultuously on to a powerful, 
mnemonic, final line. Restraint, simplicity 
of statement,—these are the dominant 
characteristics. The flow is continuous, 
with just a ripple at the octave’s end; 
seldom does the poet heed the Rossetti rule: 
presenting the thought’s obverse aspect in 
the first eight and its reverse in the final six 
lines. His theory of the sonnet, as shown 
in his work, is not that of the purists. Mr. 
Gibson holds that its range is from elegy to 
album verse, its motive a sentiment or an 
episode, its one hundred and forty syllables 
tightly packed with thought or one thought 
glitteringly displayed in one hundred and 
forty syllables. The central idea is: the 
sonnet is the poem of a mood. 

Fauns, satyrs, nymphs and naiads in his 
forest scenes are viewed by modern eyes, 
for all his recollection of the classics; they 
are never indecoroursly passionate. 

Two strongly contrasted, finely turned 
sonnets will give a clear idea of his method 
and quality: 

ad 
COLONIAL, 





Th2old house many-gabled, far withdrawn 
From the broad highway, and despoiled with 
age, 
Torn by the summer’s wrath, the winter’s 
Tage, 
Still stands austere upon the spacious lawn; 
In other days, the couriers here at dawn 
Rode like the wind, by word or written page 
Announcing tidings from Burgoyne or Gage, 
Or with Cornwallis, how the day had gone. 


rime, like a Tory, loyal to the crown, 

As loath to leave, seems fondly here to cling; 
{t were no marvel though a ghost strode down, 

Among the cedars, where the wild birds sing, 
In buckled shoon, cocked hat and velvet gown, 

Firm in the faith that George the Third is 

king. 
& 
TYRANNY. 





Would it were happiness, and not sweet pain, 
Which Love involves the Heart in; leaving out 
The leaden links of agony and doubt! 

Would that he bound us with a lighter chain, 

Or, since in bondage we must needs remain, 

= Slaves to his will, why should he forge about 
The Heart a gyve too cumbersome and stout, 

To lead so frail a captive in his train? 


In silken meshes is the song-bird snared; 
The minnow ambushed in a fragile seine; 


The Mirror 


The squirrel’s cage is slenderly prepared,— 

So light a thrall may timid things constrain ,— 
All save the Heart are mercifully spared; 

Would that Love drew it by a gentler chain! 


a 


“Severn at Keat’s Grave,” “Witchcraft,” 
“Funereal,” and “Conquest” are beautiful 
sonnets, seals fit for the patent of a poet. 

In the lyrics are some well narrated 
poetical legends and picturesque recitations. 
“The Phantom Lighthouse” with its re- 
current line: 

The challenged waters give the watchword: 
“Lost!” 

has a haunting quality and the songs from 

Ossian are full of. spirit. I like best “The 

Moccasin” and quote it that others may 

share my pleasure: 


wt 
THE MOCCASIN. 





My covert is ’neath the water weed, 

Where the lapsing current stays its speed, 

And the brook’s blue width is my broad demesne 
’Mid growths of lush-grown mosses green. 

And the wind that voices odorous chants, 
Sweeps thro’ my cool, sweet peppermint plants. 


Coiled ’round a briony’s pensile stem, 
By the banks which marshy blossoms gem, 
I lofl’d thro’ the long, dull afternoon, 
And listened the easeful waters croon, 
And swayed, as the blue waves heaved and fell, 
With my head thrust deep in a lily’s bell. 
When the sloth in my dark blood thinned and 
died, 
I dropped my length on the plashing tide, 
And cleft, like the track of an arrowy beam, 
My wavy progress across the stream; 
And mounting bubbles now burst their beads 
Where I sank to my covert of water-weeds, 
ro] 

Shelley, Burns, Riley and Tennyson have 
strengthened this poet, but none has had a 
stronger influence than Madison Cawein—a 
debt generously acknowledged in two lyrics 
—the first a fine model for dedicatory verse. 


FF 
BOLLING A. JOHNSON. 





Mr. B. A. Johnson, one of the most en- 
tertaining lecturers of the day, is billed for 
three lectures in this city at Y. M.C. A. 
Hall, on October 22nd, 24th, and 26th. On 
the first evening he will give an illustra 
ted description of the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. This is the only lecture 
on this subject that was _ prepared 
on the spot. On the second evening 
he will discourse upon the Paris World’s 
Fair accompanying his remarks with an 
especially fine collection of views of the Fair 
that will be of especial interest to 
a people about to have a World’s 
Fair of their own. On the evening of the 
24th, Mr. Johnson, of the musical voice and 
graceful presence, will tell a series of 
original “Stories of the Old South and the 
New.” He will appear under the auspices 
of the Commercial Travelers of which body 
he was once a shining light even before he 
invented and organized the Ancient, Grand, 
Sublime and Concelenated Order of the Hoo- 
Mr. B. A. Johnson is one of the few 


Hoos. 
men on the lecture platform who are 
He is one of 


original in each appearance. 
the country’s famous raconteurs and his 
manner has a genial unction that is irre- 


sistible. 


ee 
“Now, Johnny,” said the teacher to a 
small pupil in the grammar class, “you may 
compare the word ‘sick.’” Johnny hesi- 
tated for a moment, then blurted out, “Sick, 
sicker, dead.” 
se FF 
Teacher—“And how do you know, my 
dear, that you have been christened?” 
Scholar—“Please, mum, ’cause I got the 
marks on me arm now, mum.” 
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BROADWAY AND LOCUST, 


1S 
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We Are Proud 


of the Beautiful Things we have 
to Show You—Proud of the 
Quality—Proud of the Styles. 


Dainty Parlor Pieces, 
Rich Dining Articles, 
Superior Dressers ««« Beds 


NEVER such Elegant Assortments. 
(Lowest Prices Always. ) 


We Have by Far the Assortment 
Par Excellence. 
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Vernis Martine Cabinets, 
Cheval Mirrors, 
Empire Easy Chairs, 
Carved Library Tables, 
Decorated Music Cabinets, 
New Piano Benches, 
Cut Glass Cabinets, 
Gentlemen’s Dressers, 
Teakwood Articles, 
Fine Curio Tables, 
Ladies’ Inlaid Desks, 
Grand Turkish Chairs, 
Gold Reception Chairs, 
Fine Costumers, 
Dressing Tables, 
Beautiful Brass Beds. 


Wedding Outfits and Gifts 
a Specialty. 
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THE WONDER OF THE WORLD. 





Whea Artemisia and Mausolos rode 
Out of the Carian gate their chariot wheels 
O’ercame the world, till its great spaces 
flow’d 
Like air away; while on their horses’ 
heels, 
Like the one cloud of whitest fire 
That brings the god again, 
Their chariot hurl’d, to match the swift 
desire; 
And so went quickly from those Carian 
men. 


but not all: it left pale radiance 
there: 
Love’s perfect apparition cannot fade. 
Their passionate chariot still upon the air 
Hung like a cloud, and swaying by, still 
staid,— 
As if each chang’d and fading ray 
Retook its fervency,— 
Retook their splendor, till their train, and 
they 
That give it fire, still rode by radiantly. 


Went, 


For Artemis‘a, when her dear lord died, 
Drank his burnt ash, solv’din acup of 
wine, 
And turned their chariot into stone, for 
pride 
Of their undying Love, and cast a shrine, 
The world’s last wonder, on the air, 
To tell in marble rhyme 
What Artemisia and Mausolos were, 
Who Death o’ersway, though dead, and 
conquer Time. 








This, the world’s wonder, Artemisia gave: 
Because she loved Mausolos deathlessly. 
So come, all Lovers! to Mausolos’ grave, 





And say,—"“All but Love the 
Mystery 
(Since spirits master Time) fares unafraid 
To its supreme abode; 
Past Fate, ani Night, and Daath, the darker 
shade,— 
As Artemisia and Mausolos rode!” 
—E nest Rays in Harper's Magazine. 
Ft 
Schoomaster: “Now, Muggins minor, 
what were the thoughts that passed through 
Sir Isaac Newton’s mind when the apple 
fellon his head.” Muggins: “I expect he 
was awful glad it wasn’t a brick.” 
J st 
Mrs. Gad: “She’s awfully bad form.” 
Mrs. Dorcas: “Dreadful! She once brought 
her baby with her when she attended a, 


mothers’ meeting. 


fades; 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





The action of the Atchison directors in 
raising the dividend rate on the common 
stock from 144 to 2 per cent., as well as the 
reports of Congressional measures looking 
towards a further reduction in war-taxes, so 
as to relieve the money market from danger 
of serious disturbance, encouraged the bull 
leaders in Wall street considerably and led 
to quite a smart rally in price in the past 
week. ‘There was also a vague rumor of an 
approaching and permanent settlement of 
the Great-Northern-Northern Pacific-Bur- 
lington-Union Pacific squabble, a better 
financing of the Burlington purchase, and a 
release of the many millions of dollars tied 
up in Northern Pacific issues. Owing to 
the sudden and decided strength of the gen- 
eral market, and heavy buying in St. Paul, 
Union Pacific, Missouri Pacific, Amalgam- 
ated Copper, Southern Pacific, Atchison and 
Pennsylvania, the bears lost no time in 
coveriog part of their extensive short con- 
tracts, and thereby facilitated the efforts of 
bull manipulators and cliques to mark up 
prices. There has been a moderate reaction 
from the extreme advance of the closing 
days of last week, but the market gives 
strong evidence of being better supported 
and preparing for an upward movement. 

The sudden and remarkable rise in St. 
Paul common, from 157 to 167!¢ oc- 
casioned a good deal of conjecture as to the 
why and wherefor. There were hin‘s of an- 
other increase in the capital stock and in- 
cidental valuable rights to shareholders, but 
it is pretty safe to say they have no founda- 
tion. The St. Paul directors are not famous 
for a decided penchant for pumping new 
water into the capitalization of their property. 
The common stock, judging by its earnings, 
is worth at least $200 per share; it is, in 
fact, worth more than Burlington, which 
was taken up atthat figure. Some years 
hence, as hinted in these columns a few 
weeks ago, St. Paul will have disappeared 
inthe strong boxes of investors. Besides 
this, the property will, sooner or later, be 
swallowed up into the “community of in- 
terest” of financial magnates. 

There is some criticism of the increase in 
the dividend on Atchison common. Cynics 
do not hesitate to declare that the rate was 
enlarged in order to allow insiders to boost 
and sell their holdings. Attention is also 
called to the fact thatthe company is capi’al- 
izing its expenditures to an excessive extent, 
instead of providing. for them through 
revenues, and that fixed charges are being 
steadily increased. The Atchison directors 
are, unquestionably, not very conservative. 
They have, inthe past two years, been en- 
tirely too hasty in paying dividends, and the 
suspicion is violent that their action has been 
materially influenced by stock-market in- 
terests and policies. The earnings of the 
company are certainly very large, and prom- 
ise to continue increasing for months to 
come, but competent critics are agreed that 
the management would act more conserva- 
tively and more wisely in accumulating a 
big surplus, in paying for improvements and 
new equipment out otf current revenues, and 
in placing the property generally in a strong 
physical and financial position, before adopt- 
ing a too liberal attitude towards share- 
holders. Considerations of this kind do not, 
however, cut much figure in Wall street at 
the present time, and it is probable that the 
common stock will be manipulated very 
aggressively and advanced to 100, as some 
speculative prophets predict, on the plausible 
theory that by raising the dividend-rate, the 
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The Third National Bank : 


CAPITAL... Stach. Sie $2,000,000.00 % 
ER iin sass copia slece aia nls il a $1,000,000,00 XK 


OFFICERS. % 


C. H. HUTTIG, President. G. W. GALBREATH, Cashier. * 
W. B. WELLS, Vice-President. J. R. COOKE, Assistant Cashier. * 


DIRECTORS. * 

GEO. T. CRAM. J. B. Mc. KEHLOR. JOHN N. DRUMMOND. JOHN S. DUNHAM. N 

\ H. F. KNIGHT. & BH. HUTTIG. EDWARD S. ORR. G. W. GALBREATH. rS4 
THOMAS WRIGHT. J. R. COOKE. W. B. WELLS. 
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sk RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 3, 
< | * 
~ _Loans and Discounts.. GO,505,00.66 © Copia Banat ie ee se $2,000,000. 00 S 
4 U. S. Bonds and Premiums ....................000..- 2,797,3C0.00 Surplus and Undivided Profits....................._1,075,000.00 * 
*K Other Stocks and Bonds ...............::00. --sss0+ 907,556.85 Quarterly Dividend of 2 per cent., declared ‘Ke 
xk pt rae Sona one? aT 200,000.00 September 30....... Sebsstitees bused caccesashantas 40,000.00 * 
ok co ff a a none 10,500.00 eS me SA 
Ke Cash and Sight Exchange............. $6,097,052.91 Deposits - $14,401,305.44 so, 
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"aos WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
McKnight, (Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Who has for the past six years : : re é: : 
made the best Clothes in this city Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


for the money, is now located in 


his new store, 300 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS. 


614 Olive Street. G. H. WALKER & CO. 


A complete line of Foreign Fab- 


rics always on hand. Personal 310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


attention paid to every garment 


turned out. One trial will con- BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 




















vince you. 
SUITS, $20.00 to $60.00. Members—New York Stock Exchange, _ Direct 

PANTS, $5.00 to $15.00. St. Louis Stock Exchange, Private 

Chicago Board of Trade. Wires. 





DEALERS IN 

directors signified, in a very striking man- ' 

ner, their faith in the future and their be- High Grade Investment Securities. 
lief that the corn crop shortage will not have 


any adverse effect on the earnings of the ties anes 
sek: H. Woop, President. RICH’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. W. E. BERGER, Cashier. 2 


Southern Pacific rose to 6034 last Satur- 
day, on covering of short lines, and renewed J E FEE R SO N BA N K 
talk of acoming dividend. The stock looks ; ? 
attractive at current prices, and should be COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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bought on all weak spots. The earnings of j We ~~ re Senos ceneteeas “ee ote ae banking. 
the company, for the first two months of the i ' Letters of Credit Br F Sella Ritbdnes drawn payable 
new fiscal year, show a net gain of about in all parts of the world. 

$1,500,000, as compared with the corre- ji 

sponding months of last year. Expenditures 
for new improvements continue on a very time, without impairing the ability of the dividend. Southern Pacific does not pay 
large scale, and it is this which makes many company to spend immense sums for extraor- anything at present, and yet is quoted at 60 
people skeptical in reference to dividend dinary improvements. It is earning capa- and 603g. This plainly shows that a divi- 
payments in the near future. It must, how- city that determines values in the end, not dend cannot be far off on the latter stock. 
ever, not be forgotten that the company is actual payments. Republic Steel and Iron Metropolitan Street Railway reflected 
earning a surplus of more than 7 percent. preferred pays 7 per cent. per annum, and heavy liquidation lately, and dropped from 
on the capital stock of $200,000,000, and yet the stock is selling at only 55. Why? 160 to 156. As stated in these columns 
that stockholders may receive something any Because the company does not earn the last week, the stock} barely earns its 7 per 
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St. Louis 
Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.9° 


{ INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 
Safe Deposit Boxes $5.00 and Upward. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. 
Stocks and Bonds a specialty. 
Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 


margin. 


Railroad 


Buys and sells for cash or carries on 





Local Stocks and 


Corrected for Tae MIRROR 


Bonds. 
by Guy P. Billon, 


stock and hond broker 421 Olive treet. 
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CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Coup.)/When Due.| Quoted 
Gas Co. csr ch J. D.| June 1, 1965] 1024¢ —103 
Park “ 6 |A.O./Aprill,1905)109 —110 
Pioperty (Cur.)6 A. O./Apl 10, 1906}110 —111 
Renewal (Gld) 3.65| J. D.|Jun 25. 1907] 1C244 —103 
{ a A. O.|/Apl 10, 1908}104 —105% 
“ 3% | J. D.|/Dec., 1909/1024 —103 
“s ae rE ,? July 1, 1918)1il 112 
a “ 3% | F. A.|Aug. . 1919/1041 —105 
a “ 3% | M. S./June 2, 1920}104 —106 
‘+ Ore" efi 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —108 
“ 1d) 4 |M.N.|Nov. 1912/1074 —108% 
7 A. O./Oct. 1, 1913)1074¢ —110 
“ “ J. D.|June ? 1914/109 —110 
- ‘* 3.65} M N.|/May 1, 1915)104 —105 
“ * 3%) B. A.j/Aug. 1, 1918) 10214 —10334 
interest to seller. 
Total Gait BHOWE. ....cese><<oss-cesees $ 18,856,277 
ABBOUEIIEE,  goincic scenic aseamtorienen $352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. I 
Funding 6........... F. A.|Aug. 1. 19031 1044¢ i 
a | ae F. A. Feb, 1, 1921/102 
School Lib. 4s 10-20|J.&D |June, 1920/104 m4 
4.......c0ef A J./Aprl 1, 1914/104 —106 
0 4 5-20...| M. S.!Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
” 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. i, 1918}108 —105 
oe 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/104 —105 
o 4.. ......| M. S.| Mich. 1, 1918/105 —106 
“4 10-20..) J. D.|July 1, 1°19/105 —107 
» 4 10-20. June 1, 1920/1041 —106 
o Geos J.J 'July 1, (921/101 —103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
When 
Due. Price. 
Altos Bridge S@. ....ccco.cccosees-soeee 1913 | 745 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68...........:-----++++ 1902 {100 —102 
Century Building 1st 6s.. 1916 |105 —105%¢ 
Century nulteae 2d 6s 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Build: 907 —163 


Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg..... 
Laclede Gas Ist 58........00..------- 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s 
Merch Bridge and Terminal Ss 


Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1 


Missouri Edison 1st mortg S5s.. 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. Ist 5s.. 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 
St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s...... 
St. L. Troy and Eastern Ry. 6s 
Onion Dairy Ist 5s... ..........------- 
Union Trust Building 1st ian 
Onion Trust Building 2d 6s... 











1919 —109 
1929 |1154¢ —116 
1930 |113 —114% 
921 117 —119 
1927 | 9244 - 93% 
1906 =m 
1914 | 92% — 93 
1910 | 99 — 94 
1912 — 9n 
1919 |104%4—105 
1901 {100 —101 
1913 |1C(0 —104 
908 | 75 — 80 





BANE STOCKS. 





Par;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. 














American Exch..|$*50|June ‘01, 8 SA/259 —262 
Boatmen’s.......... 100/June’0l, 84%SA/215 —220 
Bremen Sav........ 100|Oct. 1901 6 SA/265 —270 
Continental........ 1C0|June '01, 34SA|235 —239 
Fourth National] 100) May ‘01 5p. ¢.SA|290 —295 
Franklin...... ..... 100| June ‘Ol. 4 SA|289 —295 
German Savings} 100|July 1901,6 SA/230 —292 
German-Amer.,...| 100 July 1901, 20 SA|750 --800 
International .....| 100|/Sept. 1901 1% qy|i45 —150 
Jefferson . .| 100| July 01, 3p.c SA/1n5 —180 
Lafayette 100) July 1901, ; SA\525 —575 
Mechanics’ Nat..| 100|Oct. 1901, qy|241 —244 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100/Oct. 190! ai qr|237_  --24) 
Northwestern..... 100] July 1901, 4 SA/130 —1S0 
Nat. Bank Com..} 100/Oct, 1901, ay qgy|315 -316 
South Side ........ 100)May 1901, 8 SA |..... —128 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100/Oct. 1901, 8 SA|136 —142 
Southern com..... 100| July 1900, 8SA.../110 —115 
State National...) 100)/Oct. 1901 1% qr|!80 —190 
Third National...) 100|Oct. 1901, 1}¢ qy|221 --227 


*Quoted 100 for par 











Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. Price. 
Commonwealth..} 100) Forming.......... 348 —350 
LSICOIM. ..2c0ce seoess 100/Oct. '01,S.A 3)290%—291 
Miss. Va............ 100/Oct. '01, 236 qri434 -435 
ee pr July '0l, 2 qr.../338 - 340 
fi fy a | 6 140 —150 
i. ——— re Nov,, 798,8,........,368 —372 
Mercantile.......... 1 100/Oct.’01 1, Mo .. “1416 417 





STREE1 RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 












































Coupons. Price. 
RN I Oi iiss t -sscnnvedsconcsies|) 1. 2 laoseceeneencsenene 
See J.&J. |1912/10234 —103 
Citizens’ 20s 68... ..... J. & J. |1907)109 —111 
— Ave... ccc] ICR, ED | __ I cccccccccsescesen 
a ainasenen M. & N. 2/1905|105 —107 
Lindell a F.& A. |1911/109 —108% 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. /|1913)116 —116% 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J.&J. (1913)1l6 —llo¥ 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,) M. & N. |1896/105 —1C6 
| os’ | ee eee 
do 1st Mtg. 6s 20s..|) J. & D. (1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. {1902} 98 —103 
St. L. & H. St. L....... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
do 1st 6s. J. &J. {1925103 — 
St. toa 1st 5s 5-20s} M. & N. /1910/1003, -101% 
do Baden-St.L. 5s.) J.&J. |1913)102 —103 
a a RR BEAR vikesbio 95 — 98 
BO ORs BOs ninescceee F.& A. |1921/105%—106 
do Cable & Wt.. 6s.) M. & N. {1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. |1916/115 —115% 
pO EES EE ree eceee 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M. & N. |1904/104 —106 
yy a ae 1909|106 —108 
do Gen. Mfg. Ss.. = F.@ A. |1916/107 —108 
U. D. 25s 6s... J.&D. |1918)121 —122 
United Ry’ 8 Pfd.......|Oct. 011%..|...... 81 - 81% 
4p.c.50s}) J&J |...... 89 — 89% 
St. Louis Funai. D  Seddsubanatawessbeneons 2% — 26% 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent...] 25|July 1901,4 SA/ 50 55% 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Par{ Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price, 
— == | ---~C*~—e=™*S:*S 
Am.Lin Oil Com.} 100) ..........-..-----.---- 118 — 19 
ran ON Pid.-| 100] Sept. 1900 i34-.| #9 — 0 
Am. Car- Fars Co} 100/Oct. 1901 \....... _ 
« ptal 100 Oct. 1901, 134 qr.| 89 — 81 
Bell Telephone...| 100|Oct. 1901 2 qr... ken 
Bonne Terre F. C| 100|May '%, 2... ... A serene 
Central Lead Go.| 100|Oct. 1901, 4 MO./178 —135 
Consol. Coal....... 100| July, 1901 1... 18 — 20 
Doe Run Min, Co} 10|July 1901, MO} ‘28 ~-135 
GraniteBi-Metal,| 100) ....... .....-.-.---+- 270-275 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100|June 1901, 1. ... | 85 -- 96 
K. & T. Coal Co..| 100) Feb.,’39. 1.. 45> — 
Kennard Com.....| 100) Feb. 1901 A. 10...|103 —ic9 


Kennard Pfd...... 100) Feb. 1901 SA3%. 102 —108 
Laclede Gas,com| 100|Feb. 19012 p. c..| 92 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100)June 1901 SA.... 











Mo. Edison Pfd...} 100} ...... ...---..------++- 53 — 55 
Mo. Edison com..| 100) ..........----..----+-+- 17 — 19 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100|/Oct. ’cl 1% gr.|/100 —101 
Schultz Belting..| 100 iuty 01. wD 5 1%..| 95 —100 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100|Feb., 190 AltoS —:63 
Simmons do pf...| 100| Feb. 19C1, isa 141 --143 
Simmons do 2 pf.| 100) Mar. 1901 4S.A.\'41 —147 
= Joseph L. Co.| 10/Oct. 1901 1% ay 14% -- 15% 
t. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan., ’00, 4 p. c..|47 —£8% 
st. lL. Brew. Com £10\Jan., 9 3p.c.|43 —£4 
t. L. Cot. Comp} 100 Sept., 94, 4....... 5 -- 25 
L,. Exposit’n.| 100)Dec., 195, 2. L = 4 
SUL Transfer Go| 100|Oct. 19011 qr...| 70 —.73 
Union Dairy....... 100] Aug., ’01, 2 qr...|135 —145 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100/Oct. ’01, qr...... 220 —235 
West’haus Brake} 50|June 1901. 134...|L70  --173 
“© Coupler...... Consolidated....)s044— 52 


cent. dividend, and is, therefore, not very 
cheap ‘at present prices. There is, how- 
ever, a good deal of danger in selling it for 
short account, as the stock is concentrated 
in a few hands, and a bear squeeze may be 
engineered when least looked for. Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit rallied on what Wall 
street eonsidered a “favorable annual 
report.” 

It would, however, take a very powerful 
microscope to detect anything “favorable” 
in the report so reluctantly issued by the 
company. Scrutinizing the figures closely, 
and disregarding the deceptive remarks of 
the President, one cannot but arrive at the 
conclusion that the company is rapidly drift- 
ing towards a receivership. Intrinsically, 
the stock is not worth 20 at the present 
time, and the officials will have to submit 
better showings in order to maintain confi- 
dence in the securities of the company, and 
enable the manipulating clique to jackscrew 
the stock up from its present level of 60. If 
things do not improve, the property will 
soon have to be reorganized. Itis “going 
the pace that kills.” 

The bank statement of last Saturday was 
good, in that it disclosed an increase in 
reserves of almost $2,000,000, and a de- 
crease in loans. Bankers report that the 
shipments of currency to interior points are 
falling off, and that funds will begin to re- 
turn to New York within a few weeks. This 
is certainly very encouraging news for the 
bull forces. Sterling exchange, on the 
other hand, is higher, and now more than a 
point above the gold import point. This is 
due to scarcity of commercial bills, selling 
of American securities by hard-pressed 
European holders, and the paying off of 
loans made by New York financiers in 
foreign markets last spring. The monetary 
situation is mcst peculiar and defies reliable 
diagnosis or prognosis. British consols are 
lower on talk of another war-loan and a slow 
depletion of the gold reserves of the Bank 
of England. Everybody seems to be strug- 
gling for gold, Austria-Hungary being one 
of the most insatiable and relentless com- 
petitors, owing to its desire of placing itself 
on a full gold basis. 

The liquidation in industrial stocks seems 
to have exhausted itself, at least for the 
time being, and a rally is in order. Late 
developments point towards a realignment of 
leaders on the bull-side of the account, and 
stocks should be purchased on all moderate 
set-backs from now on. Small fellows, 
should, however, keep out of the maelstrom 
until the upward tendency has clearly defined 
itself. This is no market for light-waisted 
traders. 


5 a 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


There has been a partial recovery from 
last week’s drop in prices of local stocks, 
but trading has fallen off, and people seem 
to be more timid about taking hold. The 
way in which some issues succumbed to 
selling pressure was anything but inspiring 
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to holders. Commonwealth Trust, for in- 
stance, dropped from about 270 to 230, on 
conparatively few sales. This stock has 
regained about 14 points of its loss, but is 
still lacking in strength and active support. 
There has been entirely too much wild and 
indiscriminate buying in the local market; 
the value of securities is not determined by 
gambling transactions, but by bona-fide buy- 
ing forinvestment, on actual merits. So 
far as the talk about firmer rates for money 
in St. Louis is concerned, that is all rot. 
Stocks did not decline here on account of 
anadvance in money-rates; they declined 
because they had risen to absolutely silly fig- 
ures. It is to be presumed, however, that 
the merry dance will be resumed as soon as 
things have righted themselves in New 
York. It is awful hard to down the gam- 
bler and his irresponsible “tips.” Legitimate, 
honest brokerage houses do not encourage 
the local speculative mania by any means. 

Mississippi Valley Trust has risen to 427 
again; Union Trust is 362 bid, 37214 asked; 
Mercantile, new, is 41414 bid, and Lincoln 
Trust may be bought at 285; the latter is 
still about 10 points below the level of two 
weeks ago. American Exchange is 260 
bid, and Third National is about 7 points 
lower, being now obtainable at 228. 

St. Louis Transit declined to 25, and is 
now selling at 2534 again. United Railway 
preferred has rallied from 791g to 8014. 
Granite-Bimetallic proved a weak sister, 
dropping into the 2.50s with ease and 
alacrity. 

The demand for funds from the country 
continues. New York and Chicago ex- 
change is a little higher, 
exchange has risen to 4.88!¢. 


Ft Ut 
The choicest product of the brewer’s art 


is brewed by the foremost of large establish- 
ments, Wm. J. Lemp Brewing Co. 


et Ut 
CHANGE IN BANKING CIRCLES. 


Sterling 





The resignation of Messrs. F. W. Biebinger, 
as President and Director, and of W. H. 
Dittman, as Vice-President, of the Fourth 
National Bank, were tendered and accepted 
at a special meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Mr. Biebinger’s continued ill 
health and his physician’s insistence upon 
the necessity of his taking a complete rest 
from business, was the cause of his resigna- 
tion. Mr. H. A. Forman also tendered his 
resignation as second Vice-President, which 
was accepted. He was, however, im- 
mediately elected President. The Bank 
statement, of September 30th, shows a 
gratifying increase over that of February 
5th, and these changed conditions, with the 
combined efforts and co-operation of the 
depositors, assisted by an active corps of 
officers and a comprehensive and cosmopol- 
itan Board of Directors, will remain per- 
manent and continue to improve. The 
Fourth National Bank ranks foremost among 
the financial institutions of St. Louis. 











Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT. 


Authorized by law to act as Executor, Administrator, Curator, Guardian, 


Assignee, Receiver, Trustee under Will or Appointment of court and as 


Agent for individuals acting in any of the above-named capacities. 
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RACIN 


Fair 
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Beginning at 2:00 P. M., Rain or Shine. 


ADMISSION, Including Grand Stand, $1.00 


St. Lovis Fair Association, 


C. A. TILLES, President. 
JOHN HACHMEISTER, Secretary. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


“Are You a Mason?” a farce adapted from the 
German by Leo Ditrichstein, is the attraction 
underlined for the Ceutury, beginning Sunday, 
the 20th. The complications of the play arise, 
principally, from an attempt on the partofa 
sportive old husband and an equally festive son- 
in-law, to deceive their respective wives by ac- 
counting for their evenings away from home 
with the subterfuge that they are members of the 
Masonic Order. Just how successful or unsuc- 
cessful they are in keeping up the deception can 
only be ascertained by witnessing the per- 
formance, 

2 

Miss Annie Russell will appear at the Olym- 
pic, beginning Monday evening, the 21st, 
inher latest success, ‘‘A Royal Family,’’ Miss 
Russell has never,it is said, had a more con- 
genial character than the leading role of the 


unwilling Princess, who, in the end, finds that 
love and duty may sometimes be the same 
thing. ‘A Royal Family” is referred to as con- 


tinuously witty and whimsical in its story, yet 
with a vein of true sentiment delicately inter- 
woven, which gains the heart interest. Thecast 
includes, among others, Mrs. G. A. H. Gilbert 
Orrin Jonson, W. H,. Thompson, Lawrence 
D’Orsay, Charles Butler, Richard Bennett, 
Eleanor Sanford and Mabel Morrison. 
at 

Harry Morris and his ‘‘Twentieth Century 
Maids,” at the Standard, this week, are drawing 
large audiences’ Mr. Morrisis making a hit in 
his new burlesque, ‘‘Mormon Wives,’ ‘‘Peter 
Binger’”’ being one of the funniest parts he has 
ever played. Mareena and Smith, comedy 
acrobats; Bryantand Brennan, Irish comedians; 
Van Leer and Duke, ina sketch entitled, “The 
More You Think About it, the Worse it Gets,” 
and John A. West, aptly dubbed the musical 
Brownie; contribute the best turns in the olio, 
The supporting company is of unusual merit. 
Harry Bryant’s Burlesquers are underlined for 
next week. 

ee 

Lemp’s Original Falstaff is the acme of 
perfection in bottle beers. Wm. J. Lemp 
Brewing Co. can always be relied upon for 
the best. 

ze et 
YANKEES LEAD FASHION. 

It used to be “just the thing” for return- 
ing Americans to bring back several suits of 
clothes from London; but, according to a 
prominent New York tailor, this is no longer 
the rule. “Men were sure then,“ he says, 
“to have the latest English styles, but they 
really were fashioned after American 
models. Well-dressed men have given up 
the habit of buying clothes abroad, especially 
since the highest priced European tailors ad- 
vertise American styles, and their first call 
when they return from the other side is 
usually at the tailor’s shop. They have the 
advantage over us in fabrics, although the 
man who can not be suited in American 
goods is hard to please; but we have the 


European cloths in stock, and we make them 
up to suit our customers better than the 
tailors on the other side. One reason why 
men like American-made garments so much 
better than they do the foreign article, is be- 
cause nearly every man has something to 
say about the cut of his clothes. The gen- 
eral idea comes from the tailor, who re- 
ceives it from the makers of fashions; but 
our customers are independent enough now- 
adays to change, modify, and even disregard 
the set fashions. This was well demon- 
strated in the case of the short sack-coat 
which became very popular last spring and 
summer. All the fashion-plates showed the 
coat short, but not extremely so; but a few 
young men—college men, I think they 
were—went the fashion-plates a few inches 
better, and before the season was wel 
started the short coat was ‘fashionable,’ and 
it will remain so all winter.” 
te 

Solid gold watches, gold filled watches, 
gun metal watches, nickel watches, chat- 
elaine watches for ladies, at Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Ft 
A DISTURBING THOUGHT. 

“TI suppose it’s all true,” she said. 

“You seem very credulous,” he replied. 

“But it sounded true.” 

“That’s not a good reason. 
have been original.” 

“She wasn’t, of course. But, somehow, 
her words carried conviction with them, and 
—well, I’ve heard such things before. Be- 
sides, she described you perfectly.” 

He laughed. 

“That’s not so difficult. 
a lot of other men.” 

“But she might have made a mistake.” 

“Ah, but she didn’t. How did you come 
to go to her?” 

“I don’t know. 
wanted to know.” 

“As if a fortune teller could tell you!” 

“But she did!” 

“What did she say?” 

She sighed. 

“I suppose it’s true,” she replied, half to 
herself. “I’ve heard of such things. Why, 
she said ——_” 

“That you would be very happy.” 

“No, sir! She was more candid than 
that.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“She said that after we were married ——” 

“You and I?” 

“OF course.” 

“Well, I’m glad that's all right.” 

“She said—Oh, everything?” 


She couldn’t 


I’m not so unlike 


I heard of her, and I 


THE STANDARD. 


THIS WEEK, 


HARRY MORRIS’ 


20th Century Maids 


Entirely New and Better Than Ever. 
NEXT WEEK, 


Harry Bryant’s — Burlesquers. 





“How definite! Can’t you tell me?” 
“She said we'd get tired of each other.” 
“That’s interesting.” 

“But she didn’t put it in quite that way. 
Now, I’ll try to tell you. Are you listen- 
ing? It’s very important.” 

“Yes, yes, go on.” 

“Well, she said we would lose interest in 
each other. You would get tired of the 
things I said, and I’d be resigned, just be- 
cause I had to be. You'd take to clubs and 
horses and—welil, o her things. And I’d 
have a whole garden of fads—she didn’t put 
it quite that way, you know, she wasn’t edu- 
cated enough for that, but that’s what she 
meant. Then we’d gradually fall apart, and 
——Oh, I don’t know! It was horrid!” 

“And do you mean totell me, my dear, 
that the idletalk of a fortune teller has up- 
set you?” 

“I didn’t say it had.” 

“But you didn’t need to say so. You 
showed it.” 

“Nonsense! It isn’t that. I didn’t mind 
that. It was something else.” 

“Ah, she told you something else. Out 
with it! What, pray?” 

“Why, my dear, she said we wouldn’t be 
married for a whole year!”—New York Life. 


Fe et 
Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 








Mr. Bolling Arthur Johnson’s 


Illustrated Entertainments, 
Y. M. C. A. HALL, 


Grand and Franklin Avenues. 
Under the Auspices and for the Benefit of 


POST “‘A’’—T. P. A. 
“The Passion Play ot 1900” Oct. 22 
“The Paris Fair of 1900” Oct. 24, 
“Stories of the Old South and The 
New” Oct. 26. 


Lectures begin at 8:15 p. m. 


Season tickets $2—Seats can be reserved at 
Bollman Bros,, 1100 Olive st. 





wt CEN TURY.# 


NEXT SUNDAY 





THIS WEEK 
Sarah Cowell 
LeMoyne 


" | “Are 
The First 
You a 


Duchess of q 
Marlborough | Mason 


The real hit of the 
season 





Matinees, Matinees, 
Wednesday and Wednesday and 
Saturday. Saturday. 





OLY MPIC 


NEXT MONDAY 





THIS WEEK, 


William H. Miss Annie 
Crane Russell 
IN IN 


David 
Harum 


“A Royal 
Family.” 





Matinees, . Onl ti , 
Wednesday and nly one matinee anc 
Saturday. [that on Saturday. 





PROGRESS.— Caller:—“How is your ser- 
vant doing?” 

Hostess: “Excellently. She only came 
two days ago, and already she can ride my 
bicycle. — 7it-Bits. 

Ft Ut 
Society stationery, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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‘ST. LOUIS’ 


GREATEST STORE.” 


CRAWFORD’S 


“A CITY OF SIGHTS.” 


The more you turn the X-Rays on Crawford’s Superior Goods the better they like it; as theirs are really the only goods in 


town that can stand the searching ordeal !! 


quack stuff so freely advertised, the easier itis for them to make large and speedy sales!! 


converted !! 


Millinery. 


Our Trimmed Hat Department is one of the leading 


features of our business. We put into every hat the 


same care. Our hats guarantee you correct styles, 
excellent quality, at absolute lowest prices. 100 
RETIREE GRY REA COLIEI orcas ce em sevccinncensssnnvatsseehse $4.48 





READY-TO-WEAR HATS—Turbans and Short- 
back Sailors; camel’s hair; the latest; were $1.75..$1.25 

CHILDREN’S CAPS—These goods are fresh and 
clean, made of crystal and poplin silk; worth 


Nr MN a ee ea Ae a Gea ed cass eed Svein eset $1.25 
FANCY FEATHERS—We have the stock and at 
your price; navy, tan and black birds at............ 000+ 5c 


The Biggest Bargains we have 
ever shown in 


Suits, Jackets, Waists, 
Skirts, Etc. 


For $4.98—Ladies stylish Short Jackets, coat or storm 
collar, Kersey, Beaver and Cheviot, colors navy, 
black, tan, castor, brown; worth $7.50 up to $8.50; 

Ome Jemet aril: CI ae csccceeew: <eqenete cx necnnee cerecevee $4.98 

For $4.50—We are showing a very stylish Oxford 
gray chalk-line stripe, graduated flounce Walking 


Skirt, tailor-made; a regular $7.50 Skirt for.......... $4.50 
For $2.98—Tailor-made flounce Walking Skirt, colors 
black, navy and gray, a $5.50 Skirt for ..............-.-. $2.98 


For $1.48—Ladies’ handsomely tucked Flannel Waists, 
tailor-made, colors old rose, blue, black and red; a 
regular $2.50 Waist for... seaes ... $1.48 

For $7.50—Ladies’ fine Black “Pebble Cheviot eee 
Skirts, deep graduated flounce, trimmed with fine 
bands of black satin, tailor stitched, lined with fine 
percaline; a 12.50 Skirt for........ SLA SE a ora ee $7.50 

For $15.00—Handsome up-to-date Black Velvet Dress 
Skirts, deep flounce, trimmed with eight folds of 
black satin; a $20.00 Skirt for.......... ....csccces ..c-ccsscees $15.00 

No extra charge for altering. 


SILKS. 


Away Down. 


100 pieces Colored Taffetas, would be cheap at 50c, for..39c 
Black All-Silk Satin, regular 65c quality, Sale Price......45c 
Printed Warp Silk, worth $1.10, Sale Price. ........ Saou 75¢ 
2l-inch All Pure Silk Colored Satin, Liberty, well 
worth 79c, Sale Price 59c 
Black Silk Taffeta, worth 75c, Sale Price. Ga ahs acini 59 





ae 


The more you compare the prices of their Valuable Merchandise with the 


PIANOS. 


Our Piano Bargains follow each 
other thick and fast—there has just 
been returned to us from a country 
exhibit one very beautiful Columbia 
Piano, in mahogany case, in perfect 
condition—it is built equal to any 
$250 Piano on the market, but as a 
ilyer we will sell it at the “cost-not- 


considered price,” for cash only, of 


$139.00 


Guaranteed for Five Years Over 
Our Signature. 


Other Pianos, brand new, at 


$147, $189, $200 and up. 
Pianos Tuned, $5.75. 


New Strings and Repairs 
At Nominal Prices. 





NOTICE. 


Free Lessons Given 


en 


Embroidery 


AND 


Lace-Making 


in all the latest and artistic needlework. 
Hours in our work-room from 9 to 12 a. m. 
Inquire at department. 
Come and investigate for your benefit. 
Butterick Patterns for the month of No- 


vember now in. 





Try the two tests and be 


Colored Dress Goods. 


9c for 54-inch All-Wool Hopsack Suitings in gray and 
brown mixtures, worth 75c. 

59c for 46-inch fine French Prunelle Serges, full line of 
latest Fall colors, regular price 85c. 

89c for 45-inch French Panne Cloth, satin finish, one of 
the most elegant novelty fabrics shown this season, 
well worth $1.39. 

98c for 54-inch extra quality French Broadcloth and 
Venetian Cloth, the regular $1.25 quality. We sponge 
and shrink them without extra charge. 

$1.25 for 54-inch English Kersey Cloth, in all the popular 

Fall shades. This is the regular $1.75 quality. 


Shoes. 


Shoes made of all kinds of material—Patent Leather, 


w 


Never Before Have We 
Offered Such Bargains in 


Vici, Box Calf, Dongola—hand-sewed, extended soles 
or hand-turn, with all shape heels—in this lot of 
Shoes are hundreds of samples, not a-pair worth less 
than $3.00 and up to $5.00 a pair—we divide them 
NRC TE MR DN ah aren eae cra $1.98 and $1.48 
TABLE NO. I—Ladies’ Patent Vici Kid Button and 
Lace Shoes, hand-sewed, extended or light soles; 
Vici Kid with kid or patent leather tips, Cuban, 
military or Louis XIV. heel—in this lot’are some 
very fine Dress Shoes, not a pair worth less that 
$4.00 and up to $5.00 a pair—Choice for................$1.98 
TABLE NO. 2—Ladies’ Extended Sole Shoes, in Vici 
Kid, with kid or patent leather tips, also Hand-turn 
Shoes for dress wear in lace or button, with kid or 
patent leather tips—in this lot are Ladies’ Patent 
and Vici Kid Three-Strap Slippers with French 
heels; also hundreds of SAMPLES, worth up to 
$3.50 a pair—All go at the same price ........... ....-.-++- $1.48 


Mens’s Furnishings. 


Special sale of Men’s extra heavy pure wool Shirts and 
Drawers, sizes complete to 50. This garment was 
never sold for less than $1.75 and $2.00. We intend 
to clean up 150 dozen at, the garment ...... ..- $1.25 

As long as they last we will sell Men’s heavy fleece 
lined Shirts, only the 65c kind, in all sizes, at ........... 47¢ 

Men’s Stiff Bosom Percale Shirts, new goods, new 
I I ie, ccintinay ccbaidihitte aneaes 75c 

Men’s Madras Stiff B som Shirts, separate a all 
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sizes, worth 75C...... ...ccccs. 59c ) 
Special Notice! 
We just closed out from Dwyer Bros., this city, all of ) 
their odd lots of Men’s Wool Hose, in medium and 
heavy weights, including camel’s, natural wool and ) 
cashmere goods, worth from 25c to 50c. We will 
place the whole lot on sale for pair................:00. ssesseseeee 19¢ | 
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AMONG THE HAPPY RICH. 





“Welcome home,” said Mrs. Willard, 
pressing a kiss upon the upturned face of 
the frail little creature whom her son had 
just introduced as his bride. 

Mrs. Willard was gratified at the modest 
attitude of Mrs. Willard, Jr. She had not 
been any too pleased when her son had writ- 
ten to her to be prepared to receive a daugh- 
ter-in-law. He had married in the Wild 
West somewhere, a locality unknown to the 
conservative members of the Willard clan, 
particularly to Tom’s widowed mother. Mrs. 
Willard had pictured to herself a huge, over- 
grown young woman with slangy tongue and 
a bizzare taste in dress. Her ideas of the 
women of the West were largely drawn from 
the novels of Bret Harte and Joaquin Miller. 

This pretty little creature, therefore, was 
a delightful surprise. 

Tom Willard had carefully kept from his 
maternal parent all knowledge of his act 
until it was too late for her to put forth any 
suggestions or objections. 

He had also refrained from sending her 
any of the Western newspapers that con- 
tained notices of his rash marriage. Not 
that his mother ever read the newspapers. 
She had a horror of them, which disiike 
Tom relied upon for preventing her from 
seeing any mention of his bride in the press 
despatches that might appear in the home 
papers. 

He wrote to his mother a tactful epistle 
telling her of his marriage, following this a 
week later with a wire saying that he and 
Mrs. Tom were on their way home. 

His mother’s welcome warmed even his 
callous heart. He felt that all was well, and 
that he could depend henceforth on his 
mother’s generosity without fears for the 


future. 
se 


“T flatter myself I made a hit with the 
mater,” said Mrs. Tom, as she rummaged in 
her hand-bag for a small flask that wasa 
part of her traveling outfit. 

“You're all right, Kit,” returned her duti- 
ful husband, “I backed you to win and you 
came under the wire several lengths to the 
good.” 

“How long must I keep this up?” asked 
Kit, changing her tailor-made for a gay 
kimona. 

“Until we get into our own quarters. I’m 
hoping the mother will come down with 
something handsome.” 

“She’s awfully fond of you, old fellow,” 
said his wife, with something almost like 
tears in her hard blue eyes. 

“Well, why don’t she show it, then? Gave 
my sisters each a million down on their wed- 
ding day.” 

os 

“Shall we go?” was the question the Wil- 
lard’s calling list asked when cards came for 
areception at Mrs. Willard’s, complimentary 
to her son’s wife. As it was an evening 
affair, with foreign songbirds in attendance, 
and Mrs. Willard’s receptions were occa- 
sions rare as angels’ visits, the calling list, to 
a man and woman, decided in the aifirmative. 

“A perfect manner, so modest,” was the 
women’s verdict, on the night of the grea} 
crush, “for my part, I don’t think there is a 
word of truth in what they say about her.” 

Mrs. Tom stood by her majestic mother- 
in-law enjoying her triumph as, one by one, 
she received the great guns of the calling 
list and watched the unvarying verdict of 
approval in their critical eyes. She knew 
she looked well, all in white with orchids in 
her hand and diamonds on her neck and in 
her golden hair. She was a tiny, frail crea- 








ture, and no wonder the women failed to 
believe the stories that credited her with 
being a siren who had lured the souls and 
bodies of many men to destruction. 

Even Tom’s sisters, proud in their spot- 
less virtue, spoke kindly to their new sister- 
in-law. Unlike their mother, they read the 
papers, though they did not condescend to 
believe all they read or to gossip about it in 
the family circle. They came to the re- 
ception out of family pride, but they threw 
to the winds all their doubts of the status of 
Tom’s wife when they looked upon her 
sweet, frail prettiness. 

Mrs. Willard, Sr., beamed upon her guests. 
She was thoroughly happy for the nonce. 
How could she have wished otherwise for 
Tom than to be the husband of this lovely, 
winsome little fairy? How could such a 
scapegrace, a worthless good-for-nothing as 
Tom had always been, have managed to win 
such a wife? She had always thought he 
would disgrace the family name by bringing 
home some awful, unmentionable woman as 
his wife. But this? Oh, she was willing to 
do anything, anything in this world for Tom, 
now. 

If her confidence could but have lasted! 

se 

It was on toward the morning, when all 
but a few favored guests had departed. 
Mrs. Willard sat alone ina corner of the 
library, wearily leaning against the portiere 
that was the division line into the smaller re- 
ception room. Mrs. Tom had escaped some 
time before from the drawing-room, and had 
joined her husband and his bosom friends in 
the supper-room. 

“Kit looks sweet to-night, by Jove!” hic- 
coughed a man’s voice within Mrs. Willard’s 
hearing. “I almost began to think I’d made 
a mistake in not marrying her myself.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t have stood her long,” 
returned his soberer companion, “I had her 
for six weeks on a yachting trip. When she 
gets full of fizz, she’s no good at all. Gets 
into fighting trim and then—” a presumable 
shrug of the speaker’s shoulders ended the 
sentence. 

Mrs. Willard, with a half uneasy conscious- 
ness that she ought to make her presence 
known, was too fatigued to make the effort. 

“She’s good enough for Tom,” went on 
the first voice, “he’s lucky to get her.” 

“And, after all, it doesn’t matter. She 
will keep him in order, which a good woman 
could never do. And she will hang on to 
his money for him, too.” 

A third voice joined the others. 

“We were just saying, Tom,” said the 
first speaker, “that you are to be con- 
gratulated. Kit’s a thoroughbred.” 

“Looks fine to-night, doesn’t she?” 

It was Tom’s voice. 

“And she’s solid with the mater all right.” 


at 

Into the library entered a gay little figure, 
golden hair disheveled and blue eyes ablaze 
with the reflected light of many sparkling 
glasses of champagne. Mrs. Tom drew 
aside the portiere and the light from the re- 
ception-room fell full upon the sad face of 
an old woman. Mrs. Willard looked her 
years now. She had heard enough to tell 
her the whole story. Pure-minded, innocent 
of worldly knowledge as she was, she could 
yet understand. 

“Why, mother!” cried Tom. 

Then he laughed a little hysterical laugh. 
He was scarcely sober yet. 

“Never mind, Kit,” hesaid, “there are 
other worlds to conquer.” 

“Tom,” said Mrs. Willard, addressing her 
son in cold, measured tones, for she had re- 
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“HUMPHREY’S CORNER.”’ 
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Visit Us. 


In the city. 


Men’s Suits from 
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If you are economical and inclined to want ‘ 
Value received for every dollar expended 


You will get more style, better quality and better 
Workmanship for less money than anywhere else 
We manufacture the Clothing we 
Sell and guarantee every Garment. 


Men’s Overcoats from F F 


Visit our Tailoring Department, second floor. 


HUMPHREY’S, 


BROADWAY AND PINE, ST. LOUIS. 
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A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD’S, 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


AND TWO HUNDRED 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE»* 





BOOKS [52 Fomnen's n00k store 
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covered her composure. “Perhaps it is all 
for the best. Perhaps you will settle down 
now, but I’m sorry you didn’t let me know 
before I invited all our friends. But you 
were always a rash boy, just like your father. 
How different from your twin brother!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” was Tom’s some- 
what careless rejoinder. The wine made him 
reckless. “I suppose I may as well tell you 
about Jack.” 

“About Jack!” exclaimed Mrs. Willard, 
“What about Jack?” she eagerly demanded. 

“Why Jack married Kit’s sister.” 

And then Mrs. Willard fainted.— 7own 
Talk. 


et 
The choicest product of the brewer’s art 
is brewed by the foremost of large establish- 
ments, Wm. J. Lemp Brewing Co. 
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“A United America.’’ 





THE 
PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


At Buffalo, N. Y., arranged in the interests 
of the commerclal and fraternal relations of 
‘“‘all the Americas,’’ is described and illus- 
trated in ‘‘Four-Track Series’’ No. 15, issued 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


This folder contains information valuable to 
travelers regarding Buffalo. the Exposition 
and the train service of the New York Central; 
also mapsin colors of Buffalo and the Ex- 
position grounds, 








A copy of No. 15, the ‘‘Pan-American Ex- 
position and Express” sent free, post-paid, 
to any address on receipt of a postage stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York, 











7 Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, 
Omaha, 
Denver. 


The Burlington has the only 
Train from St. Louis near the 
popular leaving hour of 9:00 p. m., 


Burlington 


Route 





for the above cities. 


GREAT 
TRAINS 


° For Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
9:00 a. m. Nebraska, Far Northwest, 
Portland, Washington. 
2:05 m For Denver, Colorado, Cali- 
° p. ° fornia, St. Joseph, Nebraska, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis. 
For Kansas City, Denver, St. 
9:00 p. m. : Be 


Joseph, Omaha, Council 
Bluffs, Nebraska, Pacific 
Coast. 


Tickets and information at City Ticket Office, 
S. W. Corner Broadway and Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo, 
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SURPRISING SETH LOW. 





President Seth Low, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, combines some of the picturesque 
habits of the old-fashioned district school 
teacher with his remarkable executive abil- 
ity. He never, to be sure, whips any of 
the students, yethe is the perpetual terror 
of the wrongdoer. His success as a dis- 
ciplinarian is said to be due largely to his 
remarkable faculty for detecting any vio- 
lation of the rules. The president is 
continually turning up in the most unexpec- 
ted places about the buildings. No one 
ever feels quite safe from his keen observa- 
tion. In settling disputes, however, or 
meeting out punishment to offenders, the 
president is always extremely fair and 
lenient. 

It is not generally known that the various 
college buildings on Columbia Heights are 
connected by a_ series of underground 
passageways. This system of catacombs 
renders it possible for one to make the 
entire circuit of the buildings without 
appearing above the surface. The galleries, 
too, are reserved for the use of the officers 
of the college and are seldom used. Pres- 
ident Low has been quick to realize the 
strategic possibilities of these passageways. 
He uses them constantly. Never before, 
perhaps, has a school teacher had such an 
opportunity for going about unobserved and 
taking his pupils completely by surprise. 
The passageways are for the most part 
dark and mysterious. As a result President 
Low is constantly coming upon groups of 
students when they least expect him, some- 
times to their great confusion. The presi- 
dent is rarely seen upon the campus, or, in 
other words, above ground in the vicinity of 
the college buildings. There are many 
students at Columbia who have never even 
seen him, although he is a very active man 
and makes frequent visits to the various 
departments. 

Mr. Low usually rides to the university on 
his wheel unless the weather is absolutely 
prohibitive. Arriving at the university, he 
checks his wheel in the Schermerhorn build- 
ing, along with several hundred students, 
and dodges through ‘the underground pas- 
sages to his office. He usually reac hes 
his office shortly after 9 o’clock, and from 
that hour until 4 or 5 there is no certainty 
where he may be. The basements of the 
college buildings are used for workshops or 
students’ halls, and in these the discipline is 
likely to be more or less lax. The active 
figure of the president, so seldom seen on 
the campus, is very familiar in these sub- 
terranean rooms and galleries. He has, 
besides, a habit of walking noiselessly and 
swiftly, and frequently passes through one 
of these rooms without being observed. 
Whenever Mr. Low chances upon any of 
the boys skylarking or in any way misbe- 
having, it is his habit to pass on as quickly 
and noiselessly as ever. He never admon- 
ishes the students, but reports the affair to 
the superintendent of the grounds. 

Mr. Low, though very democratic in 
dress and manner, is probably the most 
difficult man to reach in this country. His 
office is said to have been especially designed 
to baffle undesirable callers. Men have 
frequently besieged his office for days, 
watching every entrance, without so much 
as catching a glimpse of the president. It 
is located in the main library, the low build- 
ing to the right of the main entrance. The 
public entrance to the office is on the main 
floor. Mr. Low’s private office is two floors 
above this room. It can only be reached by 
an elevator in the lower or main office. 
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They are questioned and then referred to an 
assistant secretary on the floor above. They 
are then allowed to ascend by the private 
elevator. On the next floor they are again 
questioned, and if they be very fortunate 
are allowed to go to the next floor above. 
There is no staircase connecting these floors. 
Access can only be had by means of the 
private elevator. On reaching the third 
floor the visitor at last meets Mr. Low’s pri- 
vate secretary. Mr. Low’s office, as a 
special precaution against. interruption, is 
situated in a room opening off this office. 
The various floors are connected by tele- 
phone. It is a physical impossibility to 
reach the President’s private office without 
ascending by this elevator and running the 
gauntlet of at least half a dozen clerks.— 
New York World. 
et 

Lemp’s Original Falstaff is the acme of 
perfection in bottle beers. Wm. J. Lemp 
Brewing Co. can always be relied upon for 
the best. 

ee 
MODERN ROMANCE. 





Information, speculation, fluctuation, ruina- 


tion. 

Dissipation, degradation; reformation or 
starvation. 

Application, situation; occupation, restora- 
tion. 


Concentration, enervation, nerve prostration. 
A vacation. 


Destination, country station. Nice location, 
recreation. 

Exploration, observation; 
flirtation. 

Trepidation, hesitation, conversation, simu- 
lation; 

Invitation, acclamation, sequestration, cold 
libation. 


fascination—a 


Stimulation, animation; inspiration, new 
potation. 
Demonstration, agitation, circulation, ex- 
clamation! 
Declaration, acceptation, osculation, sweet 
sensation. 
Exultation, preparation, combination, new 
relation. 
Henry M. Blossom, Jr., in November Smart 


Set. 
et 
Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 


et 

GROUND PLAN COMPLETED: JNaggus 
(literary editor)—“ How is your new society 
novel getting on, Borus?” Borus (struggling 
author)—“Splendidly. I’ve got the French 
phrases I’m going to use in the story all 
selected. There’s nothing to do now but to 
fillin the English and divide it into chap- 
ters.” —Chicago Tribune. 


ee 


The best of all remedies, and tor 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SyRuP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
sultering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
““Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 

end upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 1840— 


1901. 
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Sonnets to a Wife. 


By Ernest McGaffey. 


The New York Times Saturday Review is a publication the 
utterances of which are authoritative because uninfluenced by 
advertising or personal friendship for authors. Its book reviews 
are noted for their honesty of judgment, not less than for their 
literary excellence. This is what the New York Times Saturday 
Review of August 10th, 1901, says of “Sonnets To A Wife” by 
Ernest McGaffey: 


IT is not at all easy to explain the nature of a successful sonnet. There is 
something subtle in the essence of this form, yet it is by no means difficult to 
recognize a good sonnet. These are indeed few, for the sonnet isthe most in- 
exorable form of poetry. To put into the unalterable arrangement of the four- 
teen lines a thought that shall justify its expression in this form and justify the 
form at the same time is not given to every one who has a faculty in other 
verse patterns. If the occasional sonneteer succeeds rarely, he who sets out to 
write a series of sonnets, addressed to one person and following one line of ex- 
perience, will certainly make failures. 

Of course, the reader will at once recall the wonderful “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese” of Mrs. Browning, but this series stands to-day as the single suc- 
cessful example of its kind. Petrarch’s sonnets to his beloved Laura were not 
written in a formal series, and it must be recollected that he did not confine him- 
self to this one form in praising his adored one. Shakespeare’s sonnets were also 
written apparently without direct connection. So it must be admitted that when 
Mr. Ernest McGaffey wrote “Sonnets To A Wife,” he undertook no light task. 
In a volume containing more than three-score sonnets, all addressed to one per- 
son, even though that person be a wife for whom the writer cherishes a beau- 
tiful love, there are sure to be some pretty poor specimens. Mr. McGaffey has 
undertaken to touch upon every phase and exfoliation of his adoration, with all 
its corollaries, and of course, he has fallen into some deep pitfalls. 

But if his valleys are profound, his mountains are correspondingly lofty. 
We are not acquainted with other work of this author, who, we fancy, has made 
himself known through the columns of the newspapers of this city. We do not 
know how large or how long has been his training in the molding of English into 
the highest forms of expression. It seems fair to judge from his work that he 
has had less experience as a poet than as a lover. He has been bent on making 
known the depth and the breadth of his passion rather than on mastering all 
the technic of verse. But he has occasionally found perfect expression for some 
tender and beautiful thoughts, and he has, therefore, written some sonnets which 
deserve to live. Here is one entitled “Recollections”: 


To conjure up old memories; to say 
“Do you remember that in such a June 
An orchard oriole sang to us a tune 
Melodiously from out a branching spray 
Of leafy denseness; or on such a day 
We saw the silver spectre of the moon 
Long after dawn and nearing unto noon, 
A merest wraith of sickle gaunt and gray?”’ 


These are love’s echoes faintly heard and fine, 
But ever present, never dim nor mute, 
That you and I in comradeship do share; 
Sweet symphonies that breathe a sense divine, 
Like misty chords that linger by a lute, 
Though all the silver strings are shattered there. 


In the book the word “to” is omitted from theghird line, but Mr. McGaffey’s 
ear is so true that we are sure that he never wrote the line without the word, and 
consequently have supplied it. The man who wrote that sonnet is a genuine 
poet, no matter if he failed with some ofthe others. And there are other sonnets 
quite as good as “Recollections,” while happy lines and luminous phrases are 
sown prodigally through the handsomely printed pages. This little volume will 
be a dear companion to all who know the loveliness of love, to all who can appre- 
ciate the voicing of the best emotions that come to a man’s heart. Women will find 
joy in its pages, for they set forth the kind of worship for which every woman 
craves. It may be that Mr. McGaffey will not again find inspiration to move his 
muse to such fine songs, but he may rest happy in the assurance that by these son- 
nets—at least those which show him at his best—he has earned a right to be 
classed among the most sincere and tender of our recent singers. 


The book reviewed above is printed on hand-made paper, 
bound in white paper-vellum over boards and inserted in a slide 
case. It was printed in the office of the St. Louis MIRROR and 
is a model of chaste typography and all-around artistic book- 
making. It contains a foreword by the editor and proprietor of 
the MIRROR and it has been the most successful book of verse 
ever issued West of the Mississippi River. 


PRIcE, $1.25 
Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis. 
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PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION - 


The WABASH 


has its own tracks and 
is the shortest line to 


Bulfalo "ne Falls 


Stop-overs given at both 
points on all tickets, 
For Descriptive Matter, Rates, 
ete., call on nearest Ticket 
Ag rent, oraddress C, 8. CRANE, 
G. P. and T. A., St. Louis. 








TheBestRouteTo 
NEW YORK 


Via Tne 


PANAMERICAN EXPOSITION 














ALL EMPLOYES 
In the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
required to pass mental] and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 


“THE ONLY WAY” 






THE 
SCENIC (ERELEIIIE 
LINE (elec 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE 


Enquire of Local RR. Agent or wrjte to 
GEO A.CULLEN. G.WPA. 
103 ADAMS ST CHICAGO | 
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GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT, 
OCurcaGco, ILLINOIS. 





BEAVER LINE. 
DD. BOWES, ASsS'T 


Str. Louis, Mo. 








ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes 
Regular Weekly Sailing... 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't. 
110 North Broadwav, St. Louis, Mo 


Many ladies are disfigured with a 
growth of hair on the face, neck or 
arms. Some have tried worthless rem- 
edies, while others have braved the 
electric needle only to be scarred for 
life. Science has at last discovered a 
harmless remedy which aA SHO a- 
nent relief—it is DERM. NO. 
Other remedies do not reach a bes ad 
Dermatino does. When tired of failures, 
try this wonderful remedy; it will rid 
you of your affliction forever at small 
expense. It never fails, 


It costs nothing to inves- 
tigate. Write for FREE 
booklet and testimonials, 


Dermatino Co., Dept. A-8, St. Louis, Mo 





Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
THE OLD RSLIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND OLEANING WORKS 

Dry and Chemica! Cleaning. 
S14 Gue's creas, 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 













GEN'L PASS. AGENT 


$35.25 


ST. LOUIS 
TO 


| YOU CAN TAKEIN EITHER 
WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE 
OR PHILADELPHIA, ALSO 

4) NEW YORK AND HUDSON 

)( RIVER, BUFFALO AND 

M > NIAGARA FALLS. 


NEW YORK 


E. B. POPE, W. P. A., 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY. 
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" 
20-DAY LIMIT; 10 } 
DAYS MORE BY i 
STOP- OVER. 
ON SALE UNTIL 
OCTOBER 20th. 


RETURN f 

BIG FOUR : 
AND | 

Cc. £0. 


Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut. : 
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“"No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
eon TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





THE LATEST BOOKS. 
Love the Harvester, Max Pemberton, $1.20; 
Warwick of the Knobs, John Uri Lloyd, $1 20; 
Sign of the Prophet, James B. Naylor, $1.20; 
My Lady Peggy Goes to Town, Frances A, 
Matthews, $1.25; New Canterberry§ Tales, 








Maurice "Hewlett, $1.20; Blennerhassett, C. F. 
Pidgin, $1.20; Rosalynd’s Lovers, Maurice 
Thompson, $1.20. Books by mail, 10c extra. 
Also a complete line of paper novels and maga- 
zines, JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street. 












MIcHIGAN CENTRAL 
“The Niagara Falls Route.” 
Pan-American Special 


Ly. Chicago 6:00 p.m. — Ar. Buffalo 7:45 a.me 
* Baffalo 8:30 p.m. (E.T) ** Chicago 9:30 a.m. 


** Pan-American Souvenir,” 


“A Summer Note 
Book’’ and other booklets sent for 4c. postage. Hw | 
©. W, Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago 



















MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


204 N. FOURTH STREET 








